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Business Executives! 
Y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “tyes” to most 
of them, you—and your com- 
pany—are doing a needed job 
for the National Blood Program. 










Have you given your em. 
loyees time off to make 
ood donations? 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Do. 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 


Have you arranged to have So 
a Bloodmobile make regu: 4 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 


te R . 

W), should you give blood? — 
Ask me 1 ought to know. | fought mn 
Korea. But since then I've been through 
the biggest battle of all the battle for life itself, 

) € 

And it was blood—and blood alone—that saved Donor Program? 
me. Don't know when I'll be in a position to start Have you informed em. 
ployees of your company’s 
plan of co-operation? 














repaying my debt by giving some blood of my 

own. But | will—some day. You can count on it!” 
Was this information 
given through Plant Bul- 
letin or House Magazine? 


Ait kinds of people give blood—for all kinds of reasons. 


Have you conducted a 





‘very reas * giving is a special reason . . . jus : . 
But every rea on for giving blood is a special re ison just Donor Pledge Campaign 
as every American life that can be saved at any time and at in your company ? 
any place... is special. So whatever your reason for giving 

Have you set up a list of 


blood, this you can be sure of: Whether it goes to a combat 
area, a local hospital, or for Civil Defense needs—this priceless, 
painless gift will some day save an American life! 


volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the dif- 
ference between life and death 
for any American .. . the need 
for blood is urgent! 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 





























||On trip or tour... 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
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|. A FUNNY THING about seasons. Somehow every one 
is our favorite. Come fall and the bright leaves and the 
sunlit haze capture our fancy. Winter has its exhilarating air, 
sparkling icicles and fluffy snowdrifts. Spring tempts us with buds, 
flowers and gentle sunshine. But summertime has so much to 
recommend it that we hardly know where to begin singing its 
praises. It is a wonderful, lazy time of the year when “taking it 
easy” seems more important than anything else. World problems 
seem insignificant when a man is stretched out in a hammock or | 
mowing his lawn or wading in a trout stream. What then would be a | 
fitting symbol of this placid season? A lawn chair? A sun tan? 
Or a car filled with kids on the way to the beach? As far as we're 
concerned, there’s only one real symbol of summer, and that is a 
boat—preferably a row- 
boat. In an old flat- 
bottom tub we first 
ventured onto the 
water. And over its 
gunwales we_ hauled 
our first flapping perch. 
Trusting that our ex- 
perience is not unique, 
we've honored the row- 
boat on this month’s 
cover. We think this 
photo bespeaks the 
lazy mood of this sum- 
mer season. 








Three Lions photo 


) 

li VERY MONTH the editors read more than 1000 club activity reports 
to learn what’s going on. Much of this material is used in 
“Kiwanis in Action,” but articles often result from the activity | 
reports. The feature on page sixteen is a good example. 





Each month we learn about clubs helping families who have been 
deserted by their fathers. Sometimes the help is in the 


While on the road... 


form of legal aid, but most often clubs provide food and/or shelter be sure of a good place to sleep! 
for the abandoned families. Some time ago we began wondering Always telegraph ahead for hotel 
what we could do to help clubs meet this universal problem. We did or motel reservations .. . keep in 


some checking and learned about the law described in the article. | touch with family and friends by 
Then Mrs. Oneta Aldrich Wakeford, a free-lance writer, wrote | telegram along the way. For care- 
the story. We believe this feature will help clubs meet the ever- | free travel use Telegrams—and 
present problem of family desertion. Thus the article “The Crack- | relax! 

down on Fugitive Husbands” promotes this year’s Ninth Objective: | 
“Expand Kiwanis services to youth, homes, churches and schools.” 





| : 4h yf, MONEY BY WIRE 


J rp 
| ZY oy To get or send money in 


S24 a hurry remember: Cash 
' oy 


Next MONTH the entire issue will be devoted to coverage of the 
International convention. We'll bring you a comprehensive word and 


; is only minutes away, 
7/7 by Western Union Tele- 








picture story of the big doings in New York City. There will be = LY graphic Money Order! 
photos and drawings of the convention highlights, text of resolutions Swift—Safe—Economi- 
adopted by the delegates and summaries of the most prominent cal. Personal messages included at 
speeches. The photography is being handled by Robert McCullough, little cost. Through Western Union 
a skilled magazine picture specialist. Drawings will be done by offices everywhere. 

Fred Steffen, nationally prominent artist whose work has been “BON VOYAGE” Tosailing friends, 
featured quite often in this magazine. Even before the say “Bon Voyage” by telegram! 
last conventioneer leaves New York, the magazine staff will begin Special blank for the happy occasion. 
preparing this special issue. Layouts, text and captions 

will be blended to give you an intimate view of the convention. If 

you were there, the August issue will bring back pleasant memories. 

If not, you'll see what you missed. &. Wik. 74 UNION 
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MEMO 
When you don’t buy your 


trucks, you don’t buy the 
ure 


DON’T 
BUY- 


| =Yeky= 
YOUR TRUCKS Wee i : 


headaches of proce 
ment maintenance | ed 
up capital You don't buy 


surance 





garage space, if 
jcenses, DOokkeepIne 
other countless contu 


chit 


* 
everything $ 


the drive 





TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, KLINOIS 


Wlembers in principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin K-3 


a, 


thi 


\ MIEWBORNE 


ea a)" &- &. 
TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIRCONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline Pre 
Fellow Kiwanis an 













t tables, 
et i”? front x 18 high 
fur- 
very club 
nvenience 


SPEAKER’S DESK 


rilt th shelf 
ers ooks,. etc 
rubber cush 
I ht, ™m- 





Desks are made only as 
‘ i require two to 
day for delivery. Each 
$12.5 

MANUFACTURING CO 

WaAbash 2-2070 


‘OLD GLORY 
165 W. Harrison $t.. Chicago 





in Florida 


Kloeppel Hotel 


nd reasonal rates of 
K pI iW n | la In Jacksonville —Hotels 
Git Washir n Woncde Hotel f the South 
Mave and Jeffersor 
West Palm Beach -llotel G W himgtor ear 


Write: Robert Kloeppel, Ir.. Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville, Fla 








Den't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“lust Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 





























Gun Bug’s Postscript 

: I have just read “Souvenirs of 
Death” in your April issue and wish to 
commend you for this timely warning. 
I have been a gun collector and student 
of firearms for fifteen years and can 
endorse most of this article. 

There are three weapons that fre- 
quently turn up as souvenirs that are 
instantly suspect 

The German P-38 automatic pistol. 
This gun is the easiest of all to sabotage, 
and some of them were. It also has a 
questionable design feature that makes 
it dangerous even if in working order. 
* Any Italian pistol marked “9mm.” 
They were made for an underpowered 
9mm cartridge and our domestic am- 
munition may blow them up. (A 9mm 
Corto is a shorter cartridge identical 
with our 380 ACP, and guns so marked 
are safe with the .380 cartridge.) 

Jap rifles. The Japanese made some 
cast-iron weapons for training purposes 
that were never intended to be fired. 
If in doubt, submit your gun to a gun- 
smith. 

Mr. Andrews’ figures on casualties 
resulting from trophy weapons are way 
out of line. It is impossible to deter- 
mine how many people are killed from 
trophy uthorities 
at the scene of any crime are usually 
too ignorant to determine whether or 
not the weapon used was a trophy or 


weapons, since the 


a legitimate import. 

Also, Mr. Andrews has apparently 
sopped up the ignorant and _ biased 
statements of a good many local law 
enforcement officers. Previous to World 
War II, criminals armed themselves 
with automatic weapons from the ar- 
senals of the National Guard, and theft 
from the armories is still much the sim- 
plest and easiest way to procure such 
a weapon. The tommy gun has been 
outmoded as a criminal weapon, or we 
would have more such thefts. 

A law enforcement official wouldn’t 
know a trophy gun if he saw one, 
unless he were the unusual individual 
who had taken the time to study 
weapons in general. Both P-38s and 
Lugers were imported into this country 
before the war, and Berrettas, Stars, 
Walthers and nobody knows what else 
are being imported currently. 

For Mr. Andrews’ information, small 
arms ammunition in the bulk is not 
dangerous, and finding a load of it in 
a truck of garbage would not disturb 
me half as much as finding a _ half- 
filled can of paint. 

Anyone who leaves a pistol, loaded 
or otherwise, where his five-year-old 
daughter can reach it, is, in my opinion, 





so stupid that it would be an act of 
kindness for said daughter to put him 


out of his misery. Guns do not kill, 
any more than autos or axes, elevators 
or ships, trains or planes, kill. Human 
stupidity and human carelessness kill. 
In spite of these inaccuracies, the ar- 
ticle, in intent and effect, was excellent. 
H. Jay Erfurth 

Chicago, Illinois 


The author—Mrs. Andrews, by the 
way—got her information from the fol- 
lowing organizations: the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue; Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company; Census Bureau; the 
World Almanac; Newton, Kansas 
Chamber of Commerce: National Rifle 
Information Please Al- 
manac; National Safety Council; and 
the Associated Press. —THE EDITORS 


Association: 


Pants in the Garden 

. From various sources around the 
country I’ve been hearing about the 
excellent article on the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America appearing in a recent 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine [“Amer- 
ica’s Champion Gardeners,” February 
1953 issue]. 

You might be interested to know 
that at our annual convention in Mem- 
phis in April, it was voted to include 
Canadian clubs in our membership. 
Several applications for affiliation from 
Canadian clubs have been pending for 
some time. 

If any of your gardening Kiwanians 
want to look into the possibilities of 
organizing a men’s garden club in their 
community, our new national secretary, 
Woodson K. Jones, 1827 Devine Street, 
Jackson, Mississippi, will be happy to 
lend a helping hand. 

Since we operate on a purely volun- 
teer basis, new clubs have to originate 
more or less spontaneously on a local 
level—but the more the merrier. 

Yours for More (Kiwanis) Pants in 
the Garden. 

Harvey D. Sanderson 
Publicity Director 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America 


For the Record 
... Because of an error incurred in 
transmittal of its 1952 achievement re- 
port, the San Diego, California club 
was not included in the list of club 
achievement report winners published 
on page 4 of The Kiwanis Magazine for 
July. For the record, San Diego is a 
co-winner in the gold section (clubs 
with 101 members or more). 
D. Lawrence Buzbee, Chairman 
International Committee on 
Achievement Reports 
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News especially 
for club officers 











KIWANIS ROUNDUP 


LAST-MINUTE ORGANIZATION NEW 


FOR KIWANIANS EVERYW 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














DON'T DELETE VACATIONING MEMBERS! 


Every SUMMER a number of clubs make 
the mistake of deleting Kiwanians 
who are vacationing in areas where it 
is impossible to make up meetings. 
Then, come fall and the end of the 
vacation season, these men are rein- 
stated. This practice should be avoided 
because it breaks the continuity of a 
man membership in Kiwanis. The 
recommended alternative: Your club 
board can grant a leave of absence for 


good cause. This will preserve a man’s 
membership record. 

Speaking of vacations, your club sec- 
retary has an Official Directory that 
lists the meeting time and place of 
every Kiwanis club. If you're going on 
a trip, check the directory and note 
Kiwanis meetings on your itinerary. 
This will enable you to keep up your 
attendance and have the pleasure of 
making new Kiwanis friends. 





DISTRICT CONVENTION TIME 
Next MONTH the first district conven- 
tion will be held. The honor of being 
No. 1 goes to Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan, which will meet August 2-4 in 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Other district con- 
claves scheduled for August are: Mon- 
tana, Butte. 9-11: Indiana, French Lick, 
16-18; Minnesota-Dakotas, Rapid City, 
South Dakota, 16-18; Pacific-Northwest, 
Yakima, Washington, 23-25; Western 
Canada, Clear Lake, Manitoba, 23-25; 
and Michigan, Ann Arbor, August 30- 
September 2. 


0-0-M DISTRICT TROPHY 

THIS YEAR'S WINNER of the Henry J. 
Elliott Memorial Gong is the Kiwanis 
Club of St. George, Montreal, Que- 
bec. This trophy has been awarded 
each year since 1936 to the club whose 
annual achievement report has _ the 
highest percentage rating of any club 
in the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict. The trophy was donated by the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District in mem- 
ory of Past International President 
Henry J. Elliott, who was a member of 
the Montreal, Quebec club. 





PEANUTS FOR NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY 


On Narionat Kins’ Day, Saturday, 
September 26, thousands of Kiwanians 
will become peanut vendors, hawking 
their wares for the benefit of youth. Of 
all the fund-raising projects used by 
Kiwanis clubs on National Kids’ Day, 
selling the lowly peanut is probably the 
biggest single activity of all 

Past experience has shown that clubs 
benefit two ways from selling peanuts: 





ae : , 
Birthdavs These clubs will 
celebrate twenty-fifth, thirtieth and 
thirty-ffth anniversaries this month. 


* 
191% New York City, New York, July 15 
. 


Easton, Pennsylvania, Ju/y 18 


* 
1493 Healdsburg, Callfornia, July 10 
oF a ® 


Clinton, South Carolina, July 17 
Warsaw, New York, Ju/y 17 
Orleans, Indiana, July 19 
Emporia, Kansas, July 20 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, July 24 
McCook, Nebraska, Ju/y 24 
Keyport, New Jersey, Ju/y 25 
San Benito, Texas, Ju/y 25 
Glendive, Montana, July 27 
Pikeville, Kentucky, Ju/y 27 


* 
1998 Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, July 16 
° 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina, July 23 











1) money is raised for youth work; 
2) club spirit is strengthened by this 
project, which compels business and 
professional men to doff their dignity 
for a good cause. Selling peanuts seems 
to create a county-fair atmosphere 
which everyone enjoys. 

Kids and peanuts just naturally go 
together. That was the happy thought 
of the members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio back in 1949. 
So the club decided to sell nuts on the 
first National Kids’ Day. With no past 
experience to draw upon and very little 
organization, the members of the Cleve- 
land Heights club sold 4200 bags of 
peanuts for a net profit of $417. 

The next year other clubs in the 
Cleveland area began planning Kids’ 
Day peanut sales. divisional organi- 
zation was set up and _ twenty-two 
Cleveland-area clubs participated, 
grossing $19,191. By 1951 Kiwanis clubs 
outside of Cleveland joined the project. 
A total of fifty-four clubs reported 
profits of more than $53,000 from this 
one Kids’ Day project. 

Early in 1952 Cleveland Kiwanians 
formed a_ not-for-profit corporation 
called Cleveland Kiwanis Kids’ Day, 
Inc., for the purpose of aiding clubs 
getting into the peanut drive. The plan, 
advertised on page 45 of the June issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine, consists of 
a complete package with organization 
and campaign procedure outlined and 
information regarding the purchase of 








INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT Walter J. L. 
Ray and Wife Marian, above, wore 
leis before sailing home from Hawaii 
last May. President Walter and Marian 
spent a week on the Hawaiian Islands, 
Walter making official visitations to 
clubs in that territory. Below, Walter 
receives the headdress of the Kiowa 
Indians after being adopted into the 
tribe during a visit to Norman, Okla- 
homa in April. Helping Walter is 
Frank Poston, ninety - two-year-old 
chief of the Kiowas. More than 700 Ki- 
wanians witnessed the ceremony which 
was a highlight of an inter-club meet- 
ing sponsored by the Norman club. 





complete materials available from the 
Cleveland Kids’ Day Corporation. 

Last year over 260 clubs sold peanuts. 
One of the most extensive programs was 
the one in Chicago, where twenty-three 
clubs raised $48,000. 

Interest is already running high for 
peanut sales on the fifth annual ob- 
servance of National Kids’ Day, Satur- 
day, September 26. As this is written, 
Division 2 of the California-Nevada- 
Hawaii District in northern California 
is completing plans for a division-wide 
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to visit the General Office at one 
time, 146 members of Indiana Dis- 
trict’s First Division held an inter- 
divisional meeting in Chicago on 
April 29. Kiwanians from Gary, 
Valparaiso, East Chicago, La Porte, 
Hammond, Crown Point, Michigan 
City and Vevay participated. 

The visitors registered at the Gen- 
eral Office shortly after the work- 
day, met members of the staff and 
then went to a nearby dining place 
where they ate and sang to the 
music of an accordionist. 

Back at the General Office, Presi- 








This large group of Kiwanians, all from Indiana’s First Division, met in the 
General Office in Chicago for an inter-club meeting that was unprecedented. 


GENERAL OFFICE PILGRIMAGE 


Comprisinc the largest group ever 


dent William L. Kennedy of the 
Crown Point club, sponsor of the 
“General Office Pilgrimage,” called 
the unusual meeting to order. After 
singing and introductions, five-min- 
ute talks were given by Lieutenant 
Governor Henry Mauck, District 
Governor W. T. “Jack” Sullivan and 
International Secretary O. E. “Pete” 
Peterson. The Indiana clubs for- 
mally made Secretary “Pete” an 
honorary member of the Crown 
Point club and presented him with 
a framed membership scroll. The 
meeting ended with a tour of the 
General Office. 








sale. Other cities, divisions and dis- 
tricts are also reporting ambitious plans. 
Kiwanians in Cleveland, with four suc- 
cessful peanut sales behind them, stand 
ready to help clubs start peanut-selling 
projects of their own. 





FIVE-YEAR MEMBERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Back 1n 1950, the International Board 
mapped a five-year program for Ki- 
wanis which would provide a member- 
ship of 250,000 in 4000 clubs by July 1, 
1955. To date the program is moving 
steadily forward. The top district so far 
in membership growth is Western 
Canada, which has already registered 
an increase of 21.3 per cent. Other top 
districts are: Michigan, 19.6 per cent; 
Minnesota - Dakotas, 17.3 per cent; 
Southwest, 16.3 per cent; and Utah- 
Idaho, 15.3 per cent. 

Each club should give serious thought 
to adding qualified men to its mem- 
bership rolls. This will increase the 
vitality of any club and will multiply 
the beneficial influence of Kiwanis. Ex- 
treme caution must be exercised, how- 
ever, to maintain high standards. No 
man should be considered unless he is 
a bona fide community leader. 





3600 CLUBS 

Tue 3600th Kiwanis club was formed at 
Lovington, New Mexico. Co-sponsored 
by the Carlsbad and Hobbs clubs, Lov- 
ington was built with the assistance of 
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Accredited Representative Allen Bruce, 
a member of the El Paso, Texas club. 
This brings the total of new clubs built 
this year to eighty-eight—half the goal 
set by 1953 governors. Since the mid- 
way point was reached before the end 
of June, it seems likely that the 179 
club goal will be reached or exceeded 
by December 31. 





KIWANIS AUTHOR WINS AWARD 
Sigma Detta Cut, the national pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, has 
given a top feature-writing award to 
Claude Douglas, who is currently co- 
authoring a new history of Kiwanis 
International. Past International Presi- 
dent O. Sam Cummings is collaborat- 
ing with Douglas. The SDX award was 
given for reporting Exercise Main 
Brace in the Fort Worth Press. [See 
also The Kiwanis Magazine for De- 
cember 1952, page 10.] 

“I am all puffed up to find myself as- 
sociated in a writing project with so 
distinguished an individual,” comments 
Past International President Sam. 





SUMMER NOTE FOR 

KEY CLUB SPONSORS 

Wuy NOT PLAN a summer outing for 
your Key Clubbers? Many Kiwanis 
sponsors hold barbecues, picnics and 
swimming parties at which Kiwanians 
get to know the boys better and dis- 
cuss Key Club plans for the fall. 














A PROVEN PLAN 





This is the od 
Ford Self Service of . 
Gum Machine & 


BUT 
The Ford Machine 

or any other 

vending machine 

by itself 
will not guarantee funds 
for Kiwanis Clubs. 
The Ford Machine is only a 
part of the FORDWAY PLAN 
which relieves the club of 
liability—supervision— 
government reports. 


INVESTIGATE 
THE FORDWAY PLAN 
FIRST 
if the club needs regular 
income, month after month, 
without annoying details. 


The modernized FORDWAY PLAN 
with diversified products will work 
for large or small clubs. 





"Often copied—never equalled"’ 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 

















HOW TO BE 
A SUCCESSFUL 


“EMCEE™ 


The complete “how-to-do-it"’ book 





just published ...a gold mine of 
ideas for presiding officers. 


Order now —5-day FREE examination 


Learn how to use a mike, introduce speakers, 
handle discussions with greater self-confidence 


and a commanding personality. 
Price $2.75 — MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


r= =" T. $. DENISON € CO., Det. Korn" 
321 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A 


.BRONZE PLAQUE. 





a il 





FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nomeplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 














For trophy, medol, cup ideas osk for 
Brochure B 








DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, N, Y. 





NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 7 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL . 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 













SPEAKERS STAND 


Fits in Brief Case 


Assembled or knocked 
down in 15 seconds. $6.00 
each, plus postage. Prices 
quoted on lighted stands 
and other sizes. 


P. ©. Box 821 Fargo, N. D. 
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CARTOON COMMENT 
EARLY IN JUNE 
an art feature syndicate, 
cartoon for distribution to the 817 news- 
papers and magazines which it services. 
These publications are located in 
twenty-two countries and have a com- 
bined readership of more than 30,000,- 


Drawings, 
prepared this 


Religious 


000. 








SAFETY SURVEY PROGRESSING 


More THAN 100 Kiwanis clubs have 
filled out and returned the safety ques- 
tionnaires supplied by Kiwanis Inter- 


national and the National Safety Coun- 
cil. The questionnaires were mailed two 
months ago to all clubs in communi- 
ties which have fewer than ten thousand 
residents. 

“This is the first concerted effort to 
appraise the traffic problems of our 
smaller cities,” Bob Weber, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Public and Business Affairs for 
the United States. “Kiwanis is proud to 
carry out this cooperative program with 


advises 


the National Safety Council. If your 
club hasn’t already filled in the first 
questionnaire, there is still time. The 


greater the percentage of Kiwanis clubs 
taking part in this more 
comprehensive will be the This 
is truly a worthwhile project.” 


project, the 
results. 





BLOOD STILL NEEDED 


BLoop IS URGENTLY NEEDED by the 


armed forces. Even after the 


shooting stops, large quantities 


will be used by servicemen who 
are convalescing. So plan a blood 
collection project for your club. 
Get in touch with your local Red 
Cross community 


blood They'll 


tell you how you can help. 


chapter or 


donation center. 














NEW CLUB BUILDING TROPHY 


Down IN Ftoripa there’s a traveling 
gold cup known as the A. E. Thornton 
New Club Building Trophy. Donated 
by the Clermont club in honor of Al, 
a past district governor, the trophy will 
be given to each club which sponsors 
a new Kiwanis club. The sponsoring 
club’s name will be engraved on the 
cup, which will be passed on to the 
sponsor of the next new club within 
the district. The Clermont club has 
agreed to perpetuate the idea by sup- 
plying a new trophy whenever the old 
one becomes full of names. 

The Kiwanis Club of Orlando, spon- 
sor of the North Orlando club, was first 
to receive the trophy. 





MEMBERSHIP TOTALS 
AT PRESSTIME, June 20, there were 
218,279 Kiwanians and 3611 clubs. 











Key Clubs numbered 1081, with 
22,822 members. 
CLAUDE HELLMANN RECOVERING 
Past INTERNATIONAL President Claude 


B. Hellmann is convalescing in his 
Baltimore after an operation 
which prevented his attendance at the 
International New York 
City. At last report his condition was 
improving rapidly. 


home 


convention in 





KIWANIS MEMORIAL SERVICE 

THE Hono.tutu, Hawa club held a 
memorial service in honor of sons and 
Kiwanizas in four US 
communities who had lost their lives in 
the wars. The service was conducted in 
Punchbowl National Cemetery, where 
the dead who were honored are buried. 
The Honolulu Kiwanians placed flower 
leis on the graves of Edward Tobey, 
Hampton, New Hampshire; Berlin F. 
Coday, Salt Lake City, Utal; Willis S 
Orner, Conshohocken, Pennsylvania; 
and William H. Hronek, Snoqualmie 
Valley, Washington. The service 
led by the Reverend Richard M. 
Trelease, Kiwanian and dean of St. 
Andrew's Cathedral in Honolulu. 


relatives of 


was 





CORONATION GREETINGS 

ON THE MORNING of the Coronation Ki- 
wanis clubs in Canada received one or 
even two telegrams from a club or 
clubs in the New York District. Each 
of the 210 New York District clubs took 
part in this novel good will project. 
The idea originated with Arnold Treit- 
man, past president of the New York 


City club and chairman of the New 
York District Committee on Interna- 
tional Good Will. THE END 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


SEPTEMBER 

» National Kids’ Day 

September 26 will be the fifth ob- 
servance of National Kids’ Day. Hun- 
dreds of clubs will take part in this 
event and many will devote the meet- 
ing nearest September 26 to a discussion 
of Kids’ Day plans or to any subject 
that pertains to helping unfortunate 
youngsters. You might, for example, 
have a guidance counselor or police 
talk about juvenile delinquency; 
a doctor talk about clinical work with 
needy youngsters; or a city official talk 
about juvenile recreational needs. Any 
speaker who can forcefully point out 
the importance of youth work will stim- 
ulate enthusiasm for your National 
Kids’ Day activities. 


officer 


> Labor Day 

September 7 is celebrated throughout 
the United States as Labor Day. In 
Canada it’s “Labour” Day, but the date 
and significance are the same. The 
meeting closest to September 7 can be 
devoted to labor-management relations 
or to a discussion of labor’s achieve- 
ments and responsibilities. Some Ki- 
wanis clubs have each member bring 
one or more employees to the special 
meeting. Industrial relations counselors 
or labor leaders are appropriate speak- 
ers. A good theme is the third current 
Objective of Kiwanis: “We believe that 
responsible collective bargaining, unre- 
strained by unlawful government inter- 
vention and coercion, is the only means 
to uphold the public welfare and to 
attain understanding and equity be- 
tween labor and management.” 


>» Citizenship Day 

September 17 is being observed in the 
US as Citizenship Day. The meeting 
closest to this date can be used to wel- 
come new citizens—those who have 
just reached voting age or who have 
come to this country from abroad. 


| 


reau. This film runs eighteen minutes | 
and may be secured on a free-loan 
basis. Write to the Santa Fe Film 
Bureau nearest you: 316 Railway Ex- | 
change, 80 East Jackson, Chicago 4, | 
Illinois; 408 Santa Fe General Office | 
Building, Amarillo, Texas; 212 Santa | 
Fe General Office Building, Galveston, | 
Texas; 512 Santa Fe General Office 
Building, Topeka, Kansas; 766 First 
National Building, Oklahoma City, Ok- | 
lahoma; Room 100, 121 East Sixth, Los | 
Angeles 14, California; 114 Sansome | 
Street, San Francisco, California. The | 
Oklahoma State Department of Health 
has sponsored a new 16mm sound film | 
called “Mental Hospital.” Produced at | 
the University of Oklahoma, the film 
documents the day-to-day story of a 
mental patient. This movie helps dis- 
pel the superstitions and legendary 
fears associated with disorders of the 
mind and related confinement in an 
“asylum.” The film is available through 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E, 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. An- 
other film, of interest to bird lovers, is 
“Cultivate Your Garden Birds.” It por- 
trays several families in one neighbor- 
hood observing a number of birds. This 








film is available also through the Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc. 


>» Welcome for Educators 

With the school year getting underway, 
September is an ideal month for your 
club to honor local educators. A testi- 
monial banquet can be arranged, with 
educators as the guests of honor. On 
such an occasion the speaker could talk 
about the importance of schools in a 
free society or tell how service clubs 


can help the educators do their vital | 


job. 


>» Football Tribute 

Football teams need public support, and 
many Kiwanis clubs make a practice 
of entertaining local grade, high school 








Folding 
Chairs 






Direct Prices to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 


Write For 
Catalog and Discounts 


and all Institutions 


Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exclusively By 


THE “Wonwe. COMPANY 


16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 








PLASTIC LUGGAGE TAGS 


With Your 
NAME & 
“ ADDRESS 
IMPRINTED 
IN GOLD 


luggage tags First 7 

Tag ecae $4 5 
Each duplicate 
Proceeds for Underprivileged Tag 

Child Welfare Fund. OniiVeeae $25 
Send Your Check, Name & Address to 


BURBANK KIWANIS CLUB 
939 East Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


HN <IWANI 
0 225 Bliss St./ 


| 
“Neighborville, 


th your name, address and 
Kiwanis insignia in gold. 
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\ STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/2” 
x 16!/." x 18”, equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Chicago, $4g-0° 





F.O.B. 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


Price, complete, 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 








Many clubs will conduct essay, ora- 








E s and college grid teams at the beginning 

torical or poster contests to increase » : 
; ap? of the football season. Coaches are 

youngsters’ appreciation of US : 
ee Sane ae : ; usually also honored at such dinner 
citizenship. Ministers or leaders of ; ; 

Fe ; meetings. You can show football movies 
patriotic or veterans groups can give 


é or give awards. 
appropriate talks. : 


local 






> New Members’ Program 


Looking for a novel way to help new 
members get acquainted? Some clubs 


>» Christian Education Week 

Nationwide emphasis will be placed 
upon the importance of churches dur- 
ing the week of September 27-October accomplish this by seating new men at 
4. During this period, programs that the head table. After the meal, the 
promote public support for our churches newcomers ask the oldsters questions 


Seconds. Supply limited so 
TOWEL SHOP, Dept. 836, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo, 


LARGE SIZE [29% 
order NOW for guaranteed 
al 
*y SUNRAY PARK’ 


Assorted Colors. NEW—not 
prompt delivery. Agents Wanted. Make Big Money. 
| HEALTH RESOR 













Say 





are especially well suited. A minister about Kiwanis ideals, activities and | pm 

or prominent layman could speak on history. | >) HOTEL SANTTARION 

the current Support of Churches Com- PRK FOR = pane g yet he | 
. _ ; “ Oe ’ . L A waite Foe Once? 

mittee theme: “The Church: God’s COMING EVENTS aw ey ey 

anchorage for free people. 1659 MIAMI-FLORID 





> October — = 2 a 

National Newspaper Week—October 1-8 PATENTS 

Wine  Drev : Week—Ontoher 4-10 Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 
ire revention eek—Octobe1 = Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Thanksgiving Day—Canada—October 12 | Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 

Columbus Day—October 12 


> Suggested Films 
An excellent 16mm, sound-color movie 
titled “Sports of the Southwest” is 


available from the Santa Fe Film Bu- baton 
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VACATION AT THE 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











In NEW YORK 
Ki WaANt S 
headquarters are oat 








pote 
Kiwanian 
A. C. Allan 
General Manager 
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VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Ops ed jer the joint snagement of 
he snadia Nationa and) «Canadian 
Ra r 


’ ' way Companies 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















Hotd OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 


H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 



















DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwants AMlcets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
B nehan Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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She — Hayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice | 
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CLUB CLINIC 











Q. Some of our directors are op- 
posed to including on our monthly 
report reference to our youth camp 
owned by the club. The reason for this 
opposition is that they believe if our 
club should be dissolved or cease to 
function, Kiwanis International would 
have the right to claim any funds or 
the camp itself. Is this correct? 


A. These directors are probably con- 
relating to Kiwanis 
to churches In 


] 


fusing the laws 
with those relating 
most denominations the property be- 
longing to an individual church becomes 
the property of the parent church in 
case of abandonment. This is not true 
in Kiwanis. If a Kiwanis club 
to function, the property and funds of 


ceases 


the club are di posed of by the club 
board of directors under the authority 
given them by the Standard Form for 


Club Bylaws 


Q. There is a bill pending in our 
state legislature which is favored by 
our club. We have been told by our 
lieutenant governor that we should not 
take a stand with reference to this leg- 
islation beeause other clubs in our dis- 
trict are opposed to this legislation. Is 
our lieutenant governor correct? 

A. Your governor un- 
doubtedly had in mind the provisions 
of Article XIV of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws which provides that 


affected by a 


lieutenant 


when other clubs are 


public question or proposed legisla 


a club should refer its recommendation 
to the Kiwanis district and should not 
give its expression to its attitude until 


the district had taken a stand, and then, 
only if the club’s attitude is consistent 
with the stand taken by the entire 
district. 


Q. Our club has been asked to sup- 
port financially and in other ways a 
proposed bond issue for badly needed 
school facilities our board of directors 
has approved. This could be consid- 
ered a controversial issue. Has the 
board the right to vote this support? 

A. One of the most serious needs io- 
day is the provision of adequate facil- 
ities to care for our rapidly growing 
school population. The Fourth Object 
of Kiwanis International and the pro- 
visions of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws make it the duty of a club to 
express by proper means its attitude on 
public questions. Many Kiwanis clubs 
have taken ah active part in securing 
the approval of a bond with 
benefit to their communities and credit 
to the selves. Your club is to be com- 
mended on taking the lead in creating 
“sound public opinion” on this question. 


issue 


In passing upon a controversial ques- 
tion, your board should bear in mind 
that its action will be construed as 
he attitude of your mem- 


represent t 
there are alternative meth- 


I 
bership. I 
ods for financing the proposed school 
the membership of 
your club is almost evenly divided for 


1g 
f 
i 


construction and 


and against the bond issue, the board 
would be well advised to limit the ex- 
tent of its support to providing a pub- 


ic forum. This will lead to a clearer 


| 
understanding of the issues involved. 
When acting upon a controversial issue, 
the board of directors should have an 
overwhelming majority of the member- 
ship behind it. If eighty per cent of 
your members favor giving the support 
requested, the board should have no 
eighty 
to split 


hesitancy in acting. If less than 
per cent favor it, it is wise not 
the club by taking a stand on the issue 


in question. 


Q. Our club has had a scholarship 
fund for many years. We charge our 
members for dues and luncheons quar- 
terly in advance. The cost of any meal 
missed by an absent member is added 
to the scholarship fund. This fund has 
increased over the years and our board 
last year purchased securities with the 
scholarship fund, the income from 
which is to be used in providing schol- 
arships, It is the board’s plan to use 
the “missed meal” money until the 
income from securities will support at 
least one scholarship. Some of our 
members object on the ground that 
Kiwanis funds 


should be used for immediate needs 


insofar as_ possible 
and not for establishing a large endow- 
ment fund. We would appreciate your 
comments, 


A. It would seem that if accumula- 
tions invested in securities are con- 
sidered a reserve fund to take care of 
unexpected contingencies, there could 
be no objection to such investments. In 
fact, a reserve fund would seem desir- 
able. 

The disadvantage of indefinitely ac- 
cumulating substantial amounts for such 
a reserve fund would be that as the 
proportion of the funds coming from 
investments increased and the funds 
from your decreased, you 
would experience a lessening of inter- 
est in the scholarship fund on the part 
of your members. 

It would be our suggestion that the 
views of both groups of your members 
be met by setting up a reasonable re- 
serve fund to assure continuity of your 
scholarship program, but that when this 
fund has become sufficient to care for 
emergencies no further additions be 
made to it. THE END 


members 
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EDITORIAL 











By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


Non LONG AFTER the first Kiwanis club 
was started in Detroit thirty-eight years ago, it 
began to help needy children. 

A few years later, when the Interna- 
tional organization was still young, it defined as its 
first over-all activity for clubs, “service to under- 
privileged children.” 

And in all the years since, some sort 
of service to youth has been the dominant activity 
in practically all Kiwanis clubs. 

For instance, it is estimated that last 
year one out of every four Kiwanians was directly 
engaged in some phase of work with underpriv- 
ileged children or normal boys and girls. 

And in 1952 our members and their 
clubs are reported to have contributed or raised 
for youth service $3,366,046. 

Clubs reported that 239,853 boys and 
girls were aided in vocational guidance programs. 
This many youngsters would make a city larger 
than Miami. 

Over half a million quarts of milk 
were furnished needy children. If this many bot- 
tles were set on top of each other, they would 
stretch into the blue 248 times as high as the 
Empire State Building. 

Clubs arranged to have 163,000 chil- 
dren examined or treated in clinics, and 270,000 
lunches were provided for the needy. 

All told, it is estimated that 1,075,000 
children visited the recreational facilities of clubs. 
That many children would make a city larger 
than Baltimore. Or, walking two abreast, this 
many boys and girls would require four days 
and nights to pass a given point. 

Why has Kiwanis always made serv- 
ice to youth a major activity? 

Because it is an immediate, urgent, 
local need in every community. 

Because helping youngsters has a 
heart appeal like no other. 

Because intelligent, thoughtful men 
know that safeguarding today’s youth is the best 
way to insure tomorrow’s well-being. 

Because the underlying Kiwanis mo- 
tive “We Build” is best fulfilled in building healthy 
bodies and sound characters in future citizens. 

Why, one might ask, in view of the 
magnificent work being done by Kiwanis clubs 
with youth, did the International Board feel it 
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MORE? 


advisable to adopt as the Ninth Objective for the 
current year: 


EXPAND ALL KIWANIS SERVICES TO YOUTH, 
HOMES, CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 

Because modern times with their 
magnified perils and temptations to youth inten- 
sify our concern for the nation’s boys and girls. 

Did you know, for instance, that last 
year a major crime was committed in the United 
States every fifteen seconds? 

J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI estimates 
that annual cost of crime in the United States is 
now from $13,000,000,000 to $16,000,000,000. 

That amounts to $100 for each of us. 

Half of the inmates of our prisons are 
under twenty-five. And over half of them are 
repeaters in crime—that is, did not reform after 
the first misstep. 

What are the chief causes of crime? 
Illiteracy, poverty and broken homes. 

In 1951, for every four marriages in 
the United States, there was one divorce. 

In a recent year when $5,000,000,000 
was spent on the public schools, $8,000,000,000 
was spent on liquor and $4,500,000,000 on tobacco. 

To educate a child properly for modern 
living, experts estimate we should spend $300 per 
pupil each year, but the US average is only $209, 
and in one state only $80. 

Today schools are under attack, 
mothers away from home working, youthful van- 
dalism is widespread, roadside taverns pander to 
adolescents and the minds of boys and girls are 
being poisoned by communistic doctrines and 
vicious sex and crime portrayals in newsstand 
publications, TV and the movies. 

No one can measure the infinite good 
Kiwanis has done over the years in restoring 
sickly, pallid, undernourished bodies to good 
health and in turning wayward boys and girls 
back into the paths of good citizenship. 

But today there is need to redouble 
our efforts. Instead of one Kiwanian in four, why 
should not every Kiwanian be directly engaged 
in some form of youth service? 

With the year at the halfway mark, 
isn’t this a good time for club officers and com- 
mittee chairmen to review their youth activities 
and plan to expand them? 

In communities which do not have a 
Chest or central agency, the Kiwanis club might 
well sponsor an expert survey of youth needs 
and how well they are met. 

Thousands of Kiwanians will testify 
that one of the genuine satisfactions of life has 
been their experience helping needy children. 

To build a Golden Gate Bridge or a 
Hudson Tunnel is a great achievement, but not 
to be compared with building character in the 
citizens of tomorrow. THE END 
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By JOE MILLER 


For years snide sophisticates 
have been sneering at life in 


the “grass roots.” Its time 


to leok at the facts. 


the 
have 
A critical 
coterie of writers and allied molders 


Yor 
OR SOME 
|: 
small 


been taking it on the chin 


irs 


thirty-odd_ ye: 


towns of America 


of public opinion have dedicated 


themselves to debunking Small 
Town, USA. And to a considerable 
degree their snipings have had ef- 


fect. A pat cliché called the “small- 
town attitude” still is being used to 
describe such assorted sins as being 
“isolation- 


“hidebound,” “bigoted,” 


ist,” “lacking in cultural values,” 
“sauche” and so on, ad infinitum. 
Overlooked in large measure have 
the 
life 
freedom, its breadth, originality and 
lack of standardization 
have been the mighty 
that 
have made to America’s heritage 
How has the unjustified attitude 
toward small towns developed? 


been great virtues of whistle- 


stop its vigor, freshness and 
Also ignored 
contributions 
and their people 


small towns 


Perhaps it was first expressed in 
the World War I song hit, “How Ya 
Gonna Keep 'Em Down on the Farm 
After They've Seen Paree?” which 
subconsciously set the stage for an 
era devoted to lampooning small- 
America. You prob- 


town life in 
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cradle of America 


ably remember the series of best- 
selling “exposes” of small-town 
life that followed 


Sinclair Lewis 


contributed Ma n Street. Babbitt. 


Arrowsmith and Dodsworth. Sher- 
wood Anderson came out with 
Winesburg, Ohio, Thomas Wolfe 
with Look Homeward Angel, Ellen 


This Our Life, and 


so on. Meanwhile, other high priests 


Glasgow with In 


of the new American culture such as 
H. L 


lions of words to the idea that the 


Mencken were devoting mil- 


small town and its sets of values 
were “passe.” 
The original slogan of the New 


Yorker Magazine (“Not for the Old 
Lady Dubuque’ ) 
this new attitude and was echoed by 
A number of 


from epitomized 


an entire generation. 
sociologists attempted to give intel- 
lectual weight to this viewpoint by 
making small-town studies which 
contended that “Middletown, USA” 
had a dire influence on our manners 
and morals 

Perhaps there elements of 
truth in this hypothesis. But its one 
basic defect is that it denies the facts 
of history. The truth of the matter 
is that America has been principally 
molded still 
being directed by people who sprang 
from small communities throughout 
America. From 
ward, our history has been largely 


are 


and its destinies are 


colonial times on- 








n greatness 








the hinterland 
point that Frederick Jackson Turner, 
the famed historian, has thoroughly 


shaped in areas, a 


proved. 
Take any field of endeavor 
tics, the military, business, litera- 


poli- 


ture, education, sports, the arts—and 
you will find that the great majority 
of America’s from 
Sauk 
Center, Azusa and Cucamonga may 


leaders 
Podunk, 


come 
small communities. 
be easy laugh-provokers for come- 
dians, but from tiny places such as 
these have come our men of destiny. 
The New York Times points out that 
a study of Who’s Who in America 
“shows that more than half the en- 
tries were born in_ whistlestop 
towns.” 

The highest office in the land, our 
Presidency, is a significant 
tion. Out of our thirty-three chief 
executives, 


indica- 


only two — Theodore 
Roosevelt of New York City and 
William Howard Taft of Cincinnati 

had big-city backgrounds. “T. R.,” 
of course, spent many of his forma- 
tive years in the open spaces of the 


West, so his background was _ not 
principally metropolitan. All of our 
other Presidents have been small- 


towners, from George Washington, 
the rural planter of Mt. Vernon, 
Virginia, to Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the man from Abilene, Kansas. The 


Adams family, so renowned in 


. esa = 














American history, called Braintree, 
Massachusetts home, as did John 
Hancock. Abraham Lincoln, Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, James 
Polk and other Presidents were 
products of a completely rural back- 
ground. Jefferson’s hatred of urban 
existence was so intense that he once 
wrote, “I view great cities as pes- 
tilential to the morals, the health 
and the liberties of man.” 

Even the strong urban population 
trend of the twentieth century has 
not reversed the traditional willing- 
ness of Americans to entrust the 
Presidency to small-towners. Wit- 
ness Harry S. Truman of Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, Franklin D. Roose- 








velt of Hyde Park, New York, Her- 
bert Hoover of West Branch, Iowa, 
Calvin Coolidge of Plymouth, Ver- 
mont, Warren G. Harding of Marion, 
Ohio and Woodrow Wilson of Staun- 
ton, Virginia. 
The glib talk 


moves to the 


about population 
tended to 


obscure the tremendous role that the 


cities has 


small town and its citizens are play- 
ing in the shaping of American life. 
In his memoirs, Connie Mack of 
Brookfield, Massachusetts remarks 
that “the country town is the soil in 
which great athletes The 
Grand Old Man of might 
have extended that statement to 
cover all spheres of activity. The 
captains of American industry, the 
men who direct 
tinies in the canyons of Wall Street 


grow.” 


3aseball 


our economic des- 


and in the great industrial plants are 
largely products of places jeeringly 
known as “the sticks.” 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, General Motors 
president, grew up at tiny Minerva, 
Ohio. Henry Ford hailed from 
Greenfield, Michigan and John D. 
Rockefeller came out of Richford, 
New York. Andrew Carnegie 
a small-town Scot who got his 
American start in Allegheny, Penn- 
sylvania. 

When Harold Ickes gibed at Wen- 
dell Willkie of Elwood, Indiana as 


former 


Was 


The 
Toa Kiwanis oe 


3 
Bob Keys NY 


“a simple barefoot lawyer from Wall 
Street” in the 1940 
campaign, there was an element of 


Presidential 


truth to the sardonic political wise- 
The 


leading Wall Street lawyers reveals 


crack. hometown roster of 
such places as Ottumwa, Iowa, Bill- 
Montana, LaGrande, 
and San Angelo, Texas. 


ings, Georgia 
Inventors generally have a whistle- 
Port Huron, 
Michigan claims Thomas A. Edison; 
Millville, Indiana, the Wright broth- 
Rockbridge County, Vir- 
ginia produced Cyrus McCormick. 

On the worker’s side of the eco- 


stop background, too. 


ers: and 


nomic fence, labor leaders have not 
from the dark 


John L. 


the rolling hills 


necessarily come 
tenements of the big cities. 
Lewis grew up in 
around Lucas. Iowa and Eugene V. 
Debs Terre Haute, Indiana 


home same is true of many 
other American labor 


called 

The 
prominent 
leaders. 

It is a significant fact that indige- 
nous American always 
has had predominately rural roots. 
Andrew Jackson’s Democratic Party 
and Abraham Lincoln’s Republican 
Party, both of which had radical 
backgrounds, attained young matur- 
ity in the back country. Later-day 
movements of protest such as the 
Grange, Greenbackers, Farmer's 
Alliance, Non-Partisan League and 


radicalism 








even the IWW 
spawned far from the teeming cities. 

It is that these 
prairie movements uncom- 
promisingly Moscow -di- 
rected communism from the first. It 

fact that the 

munism in America has 
completely confined to the big cities 

The roll call of America’s military 
heroes again the domi- 


oft-despised were 


again significant 
radical 
rejected 
com- 


] a cancer ol 


been almost 


demonstrates 


nation of the back country. From 
Nathan Hale, Stephen Decatur, 
Ulysse S. Grant. Robert E. Lee, 
Admiral George Dewey, Sergeant 
Alvin York and “Black Jack” Persh- 
ing to Douglas MacArthur, Dwight 
Eisenhower, Audie Murphy and 
Rodger Young, the fighting men 


from the sticks have led the way. 
thus in our 


Truslow 


It always has been 


military nistory James 
Adam 


has made the point that the Amer- 


ican Revolution was largely a revolt 


the noted colonial historian, 


of the back-country farmers from 
Massachusetts to Georgia Ethan 
Allen’s Green Mountain Boys of 
Vermont and the “embattled farm- 


ers” of Concord and their later-day 
have marched trium- 
Valley Forge to 


Wood, 


counterpart 
trom 
Belleau 
and Iwo Jima 

Literature 
adox in the 


phantly 
Gettysburg, Cassino 


provides the most 


striking pai city-versus- 


country argument because much ol 


what has been written in recent 
years has been aimed at discrediting 
the small 

Yet almost 
writer has a whistlestop background. 


Many of them 
the city! Stories 


influences 
American 


town and its 


every major 
never left home for 
plays about 


and 


small-town life have provided our 
most vital form of literary expres- 
sion 

Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, 


Cather 
John P. 
Eudora 


Anderson, Willa 
Canfield Fisher, 
1, Kenneth Roberts, 


Sherwood 
Dorothy 
Marquance 


Welty, William Dean Howells, Booth 
Tarkington, MacKinlay Kantor, Zona 
Gale, Ben Ames Williams, Barry 
Fleming, Eugene O'Neill, Thornton 
Wilder, Mark Twain, Ernest Hem- 


ingway and Hamilton Basso are but 
a few small-town names which come 
to mind. The full list rival 
the Congressional Record in length. 

William Nobel Prize- 
winning used a tiny 
rural area of his native Mississippi 
Faulkner 


realizes 


would 


Faulkner, 
novelist. has 


as his writing laboratory 
remains there 
his literary eye would not be as per- 


because he 


ceptive in the more complex con- 
fines of the city. 
It is a corollary paradox that 
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many of the ideas and styles uni- 
versally regarded as urban have 
been established by whistlestoppers. 
Frank Lloyd Wright of Richland 
Center, Wisconsin largely revolu- 
tionized American architecture with 
Philoso- 


his modernistic concepts. 


pher John Dewey of Burlington, 
Vermont was the father of prog- 
ressive education. Two Indiana 


Porter and 


Cole 


wrote 


Hoagy 
some of the 


“rurals,” 
Carmichael 
brightest ever heard among 
the bright lights. George M. Cohan 
of tiny North Brookfield, Massachu- 
“Mr himself. 


songs 


Broadway 


setts was 

On and on and on go the “local- 
boy-makes-good-in-big-city” suc- 
cess stories 

What can we deduce from these 
facts? Probably the main conclu- 
sion is that the country town must 


provide a riche opportunity fol 


youthful development than does the 
city. 

“We were taught to do things 
at an early age in _ Abilene,” 
President Eisenhower has said in 


small-town boyhood 
point, this. In the 


not likely to be- 


4 
discussing his 
An important 


whistlestops one is 


come standardized or mechanized, 


even in this advanced era of tech- 


nology The old-fashioned quality 
of self-reliance still is the touch- 
stone of country life. John Gould, 
editor of the Lisbon Falls, Maine 
Enterprise, made this point well 


when he wrote: 

“Folks in the 
know different 
folks in the city, cit) 
to specialize and they 


generally 
than 


country 
things 


more 


partly because city 


people tend 


lose out on all-around information. 


We can putter at a thousand 


different trades. because out here 
we have to 
Ask the youngster raised in the 


sticks, and nine out of ten times he 
will attest to having a happy child- 
hood. “I consider it the best part of 
an education to have been born and 
brought up in the country.” said 
Bronson Alcott, a 


been reiterated by millions of small- 


statement that has 


towners 
I remember a remark once made 
to me by my grandfather. who grew 
tiny Warsaw, Missouri, and 
vice-president of the US 


up at 
became 
Rubber Company. 

“You'll never know what a won- 
derful life you missed by not grow- 
ing up in a small town,” he said. “I 
really pity youngsters like you who 
grow up in a place such as New 
York City. You don’t get a chance 
to appreciate life’s real values.” 

I didn’t fully understand him then, 


but do now. I left New York at col- 
lege age for small-city life in the 
Far West. After fourteen years of 
this relaxed and friendly existence, 
Perry Como’s “pack of wild horses” 
couldn’t pull me back to Gotham’s 
turbulence. 

“T understand city men,” Stephen 
Leacock, the Canadian philosopher, 
once said. “As they sit in their 
palatial hotels they are dreaming of 
morning mists rising off the pasture 
As they study 
bills of fare, 
find 
bacon a la 
orches‘ra 


in the river valley. 
at their their 
they are trying to 
honey and liver and 
Wabash. And when the 
starts its softest music, they close 
their eyes and hear the drone of 
cowbells in the bush.” 

“Yes,” many city people say, “this 
But we wouldn’t live in a 
small town because there’s no pri- 


meals 
pancakes, 


is true. 


vacy; everybody knows everybody 
else’s business.” 

Is this bad? Alexander Pope said, 
“The proper study of mankind is 
and it is this neighborly in- 
that makes for the under- 
you find in towns, 
where people know their neighbors 
and their neighbors know them. 
Their community is more than an 


man,” 
terest 


standing small 


aggregation of houses. 

“You will find little political cor- 
ruption in most whistlestops,” says 
Hal Borland of Charlemont, Massa- 
chusetts, “for the simple reason that 


conniving and double-dealing are 
hard to keep secret in a small town. 
Your neighbors all know you much 


too well.” 


Yrs, sMALL TowNs are neighborly. 
Their tradition of 
helping back to 
the era of community harvests and 
Even in this era of 
television, they still get together to 
make their own 
their talents and abilities don’t get 


people have a 


one another. going 
} 
werk-bees 


entertainment so 


rusty. 

Why, at Temple, New Hampshire 
the men of the town hold a 
“Good Roads Day” and go out and 
repair the roads in the area. Who 
was it that said the old “town meet- 
ing” spirit was dead? 

When you assay these substantial, 
small-town 


even 


enduring qualities of 
American life, you perhaps realize 
why so country have 
gone to the top in their chosen pro- 
Mr. Urban Dweller, 
don’t look down at somebody who 
looks like Li’l Abner. Who knows? 
He might be an inventor, best-sell- 
ing author, Nobel- Prize winner or 
even a future President. THE END 


many boys 


fessions. So. 
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Nobody 

knew what to do 
with the 

garish castle that 
stood uselessly 
in west 

Toronto. Then 


Kiwanis took over. 


The 





white elephant that turned tnlo gold 





kK IWANIANS meet in hotels or 
X private homes or even in 
screened-off sections of restaurants. 
But the Kiwanis Club of West Tor- 
onto meets every Thursday in its 
own castle, a baronial pile of medi- 
eval masonry containing ninety- 
eight rooms, thirty baths, a swim- 
s pool, rifle range, towers, tur- 


=~ 


mit 
rets and dungeons, which rises 
above the busy streets of Toronto. 

This doesn’t mean that the West 
Toronto Kiwanians loll in luxurious 
disregard of the high aims of Ki- 
wanis International. The fact is, 
they use Casa Loma, as the castle is 
called, to finance one of the most 
intensive service programs to be 
found anywhere in Kiwanis. 

Just how a medieval castle comes 
to stand in the midst of a modern 
North American city and how a 
hard-working service club has come 
to call it home make a story as un- 
usual as the castle itself. 

Casa Loma was the realization of 
the life-long dream of Sir Henry 
Pellatt, millionaire public utilities 
magnate of the early 20th century. 
It was built in 1911-13, in the center 
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of a six-acre park in western Tor- 
onto. The cost was $2,000,000— 
twice as much as Andrew Carnegie 
spent on his New York mansion that 
was completed a few years earlier. 

Only an unusual man could have 
conceived of such a dwelling, and 
Sir Henry was unusual. At an age 
when he still had to be told to wash 
behind his ears, he talked of owning 
a fine big castle. His parents pointed 
out that he would need millions of 
dollars to realize his fantastic dream. 

“Tll make it,” young Henry re- 
plied. And he did. 

At fifteen he left prep school and 
entered his father’s brokerage busi- 
ness. When twenty-one he left the 
brokerage business (not enough 
money in it for castle-building) and 
formed the Toronto Electric Light 
Company to bring hydroelectric 
power to the city from Niagara Falls. 

Nine years later Sir Henry had his 
first million, and by the time he was 
ready to talk castle-building with an 
architect he had sixteen more to go 
with them. 

During his precastle years Pellatt 
traveled in Europe making sketches 


—By 


FRANK E. CROFT 


of dozens of castles which caught his 
eye. He also acquired a couple of 
rainloads of Louis XV _ bedroom 
suites. Empire furniture, Serves 
girandoles, Chippendale and Hepple- 
white pieces or anything else he 
thought would do justice to his 
castle-to-be. Ancient marble fire- 
places taken from abandoned Italian 
castles were brought to Canada at a 
cost of $10,000 each. Oak paneling 
and specially quarried stone and 
marble were also imported. 
Architects are inclined to be 
scornful of Casa Loma. They say 
Sir Henry’s jumbled collection of 
sketches resulted in a jumbled heap 
though French 
mongrel 


of masonry which, 
baronial in theme, has 
traces of Scotch, English, Rhenish 
and Italian influences. Be that as it 
may, to the uncritical eye it is as 
imposing a structure as could be 
found outside a Maxfield Parrish 
calendar. 

Sir Henry’s passion for lavish en- 
tertainment was not overlooked 
when he built Casa Loma. The 
twenty-five bed and bath suites 
were quite an innovation for a 








dwelling in 1911. The great 50 by 
60-foot hall is floored with eight- 
inch-wide oak planks; the 40 by 70- 
foot dining room is similarly floored 
and contains a musicians’ gallery. 
The 150-foot main corridor is floored 
with alternate planks of teak and 
mahogany joined without nails. All 
fastening was done by peg and 
dovetail. The huge conservatory is 
lined with Italian marble and one of 
paneled with 


the west rooms is 


hand-carved English oak—the hand 
carvers having been imported along 
with the oak 

Being military-minded, Pellatt had 
what at the time was the world’s 
largest and best equipped indoor 
ifle range installed in the basement, 
ilong with a swimming pool and a 
fabulously stocked cellar 
Other basement oddments included 


wine 


three bowling alleys and a dungeon. 
A quarter-mile-long underground 
passage leads to the $250,000 stables. 
Each stall was built of teak or 


mahogany with each occupants 


name set in 18kt gold letters on the 

stall doors 
Sir Henry’ 

had the ironical fate of practically 


favorite horse, Prince, 


starving to death in the midst of 
plenty, gold lettering and all. Prince 
malady 
A set of 
false choppers were made for him 


1 


but they proved unsatisfactory. A 


was taken down with a 
which destroyed his teeth 


liquid diet was concocted next But 
necessary roughage 


He had to be 


without the 


I ) 


ince wasted away 


mercifully destroyed when it was 
clear that a lingering death by 
starvation faced him. (Prince had 
been taken to England by his owner 
on one occasion and King George V 
was so impressed that he offered to 
buy the animal. That put Sir Henry 
Pellatt on the spot. His loyalty to 
the crown and his love for the horse 
played an emotional tug of war until 
the King, his dilemma, 
graciously withdrew the offer.) 


sensing 


As many as 3000 guests have filed 
through the halls of Casa Loma 
at a single reception. Pellatt’s most 
distinguished visitor was the Prince 
of Wales—now the Duke of Windsor 

when the young prince visited 
Toronto soon after the end of the 
Great Wai 

Sir Henry frequently entertained 
his old regiment, the Queen’s Own 
Rifles, for the week end. Barracks 
accommodation in the basement 
billeted the 1000 men 

Officers were quar- 


comfortably 

and noncoms 
tered in the luxury suites above- 
stairs. The medieval touch was 
kitchen 


stove, which could take, and fre- 


heightened by the huge 


whole, to be 
roasted barbecue fashion. When the 
Queen's mustered at Casa 
Loma the place had the atmosphere 


quently did, an ox 
Own 


of an ancient keep with gallant yeo- 
men inside, ready to repel the in- 
vading hordes of any rival baron 
| 
who might come along 
For all that, Casa Loma was the 


last word in modernity and comfort. 





Casa Loma’s most prominent guest was the Duke of Windsor, who, 
when he was the Prince of Wales, visited Toronto following World War I. 
As Sir Henry Pellatt’s guest he slept in the Round Room, above. 
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Witness the thirty bathrooms. It 
was also the first large dwelling in 
North America to have _ indirect 
lighting. The central heating sys- 
tem was perfect and there were 
sixty-two telephones and an eleva- 
tor. There was also a secret passage 
from Sir Henry’s bedroom to his 
study, a feature which still intrigues 
visitors. 

Sir Henry Pellatt lived in Casa 
Loma until 1924, when mounting 
expenses forced him to leave the 
place and retire to a small estate a 
few miles north of the city. The 
valued at 


contents of the castle, 
$750,000, went under the auctioneer’s 
hammer for $150,000. 

For five years Casa Loma stood 
empty. Then Pellatt leased it to a 
New York which con- 
verted it into a luxury apartment- 
hotel. But the depression was just 
around the corner. It cost money to 
(The $10,000-a- 
year head chef, for instance, came to 


syndicate 


run such a place. 


work in a chauffeur-driven Pack- 
ard.) 


with the hired help and in less than 


The guests couldn’t keep up 


a year Casa Loma was again given 
over to the bats. 

It would, perhaps, be more ac- 
curate to say that it was given over 
For Pellatt washed his 


hands of the whole business and 


to the city 


allowed his dream castle to go to 
Toronto’s property 
lieu of unpaid taxes. 

That was the start of Toronto’s 


department in 


favorite guessing game: what to do 
with Casa Loma? Suggestions were 
to quote Truthful James, “frequent, 
and painful and free.” Some thought 
it could be converted into a muse- 
um; but the city already had a per- 
fectly good museum. A _ hospital 
then? 
A prominent artist suggested that it 


There were enough already 


be taken over by the Dominion gov- 
: 
ernment and made_ into a refuge 


for broken-down artists, writers 


and musicians. This idea created a 


stir of hope among the country's 


{ 
bohemian section and provided a 
good laugh in all other quarters. 
Rumors floated around that Mary 
Pickford, a Torontonian, 


would return to the city of her birth 


native 
and make an epic historical film at 
Casa Loma, or that Father Divine 
was coming up from New York to 
make the building his 
headquarters. One genius 


heavenly 
even 
came up with the idea of making it 
into a mausoleum for North Amer- 
ican millionaires. 

Clearly the city had a white ele- 
phant on its hands. The council 
considered demolition of the castle 
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until wreckers pointed out that the 
cost of tearing down such a solidly 
built structure would exceed the 
salvage value of the pieces. It was 
then suggested that the monstrosity 
be blown up. Experts explained to 
the harried city fathers that a blast 
strong enough to demolish Casa 
Loma would also demolish every- 
thing else within a radius of half a 
mile and shatter every pane of glass 
in west Toronto. 

“You can’t burn it down,” Sir 
Henry cheerfully observed from his 
rural retreat. “It’s fireproof.” 

Such was the state of affairs when 
a member of the West Toronto Ki- 
wanis club sat listening to a radio 
program in which the announcer 
was giving the latest excursions in 
lunacy re Casa Loma. The an- 
nouncer’s comments probably pro- 
vided several thousand other listen- 
ers with laughs, but they gave this 
Kiwanian a daring idea. As soon as 
possible he sounded out the club’s 
board of directors, who liked his 
proposal. As a result a deputation 
from the club called on the Toronto 
board of control a few days later. 

Would the city allow the Kiwan- 
ians to use Casa Loma for a year? 
The club would clean the place up 
and open it for Sunday sight-seers, 
charging twenty-five cents for adults 
and fifteen cents for children. One 
quarter of the proceeds would be 
given to the city and the remainder 
would be used to bolster the club’s 
service program. 

The controllers listened in re- 
spectful silence and politely tried to 
keep from smiling. 

“IT would suggest,’ one of them 
said, “that you gentlemen go and 
have a look at Casa Loma as it is 
now. Then think again whether your 
scheme is workable.” 

A group from the club went up to 
Casa Loma next day with an official 
from the property department. 

Inside the gloomy castle they 
found a condition which would cer- 
tainly have quelled lesser men. 
There were, by actual count, 25,000 
broken panes of glass. Floors heaved 
and buckled in places, and dead 
pigeons, bats, owls and rats littered 
the upper rooms and towers. The 
interior walls wept moisture and 
over everything was the accumu- 
lated dirt of six years. 

Covered with filth and cobwebs, 
the Kiwanians stepped into the sun- 
shine three hours later. 

“Well?” the official asked. 

“It’s a natural,” the members 
enthusiastically replied. “We'll get 
in there and scrub and paint and 
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varnish until it’s just as Sir Henry 
left it. We'll replace those broken 
windows and put some rugs down— 
perhaps put in some furniture too. 
We'll make old Casa Loma the 
country’s biggest attraction and 
everybody and his brother will want 
to pay two bits to see the place.” 

“And what will you be using for 
money to get the project started?” 
the city fathers asked. 

“That’s easy,” the Kiwanians re- 
plied. “We will appropriate $1800 
from our treasury to get the place in 
order.” 

And that is exactly what the club 
did. In the ensuing months the people 
of Toronto were given an idea of the 
organization and zeal which mo- 
tivate true Kiwanians. All 100 
members of the West Toronto club 
organized themselves into the Cap 
and Duster Brigade and personally 
scrubbed and scoured every nook 
and cranny of the huge castle. The 
glass was replaced, and by early 
1937 Casa Loma was ready for the 
stream of sight-seers which, from 
that year until the present, has 
numbered more than 2,200,000 from 
every part of Canada and forty- 
three other countries. 

Opening day was the first Sunday 
in May 1937. Club members worked 
as guides and escorted 1600 visitors 
through the castle that afternoon. 
The receipts were just under $400. 
The city’s $100 share was the first 
revenue it had realized from Casa 
Loma in nearly seven empty years. 
Before the year was over, 134,241 
people had visited the castle, giving 
the city a revenue of more than 
$8000 and the club a fund of more 
than $24,000 for its service require- 
ments. 

From then on, the story has been 
one of steady progress. In recent 
years the admission fee has been 
increased to fifty cents for adults 
and twenty-five cents for children. 
During the past five years the city 
has averaged a revenue of $18,000. 
The club has received a considerable 
sum to finance its extensive youth 
service program. Under the present 
agreement the West Toronto Ki- 
wanis club has a lease on Casa Loma 
extending to 1966. The city is realiz- 
ing far more than it would have from 
tax revenues and the club is enabled 
to carry out a program of good 
works, which for diversity and ex- 
tent is rivaled by few clubs in the 
entire International organization. 

In addition to daily sight-seeing 
tours, now conducted by attractive 
lady undergrads from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, catering is done for 








Money raised from operating Casa 
Loma as a tourist attraction enables 


West Toronto Kiwanians to sponsor 
many projects. Top, agriculture 
students enjoy a Kiwanis tour. Above, 
girls play at a Kiwanis camp. 


private parties, weddings and other 
receptions. There is a dance, pat- 
ronized mainly by the younger set, 
ach Friday and Saturday night. 
The weekly dances have long been 
a great favorite with Toronto young 
people. The charges are modest, 
the surroundings are romantic and 
their parents give approval, for no 
liquor is allowed on the premises. 

Sir Henry Pellatt died in 1939. A 
year before his death the club in- 
vited him back to Casa Loma as 
guest of honor at a special testimo- 
nial luncheon. It was a_ touching 
event. 

“Sir Henry was obviously in tears 
when he entered the hall, as we 
stood and sang ‘Old Soldiers Never 
Die,” a club member recalls. “Most 
of us were kind of moist-eyed too, 
I guess.” When Sir Henry rose to 
speak, his remarks were brief: 

“T built Casa Loma principally as 
a place where people would enjoy 
themselves,” he said. “I understand 
that your organization is now using 
it for that same purpose, and that 
from the direct enjoyment of your 
countless visitors there accrues the 
means of bringing relief and hap- 
piness into the lives of thousands of 
people, young and old, who never 
see Casa Loma. I feel that Casa 
Loma has come into a great heritage. 
I am satisfied.”’ 

“And so,” the members echo, “are 
all of us.” THE END 
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the 


Most states are now cooperating in an 


effort to force deserters to support their wives and children. 


have had it 


UNAWAY HUSBANDS 
R easy in the past. In 
once they left the 
their families lived, the arm of the 


] 13 


law couldn't 


state in which 


touch them for non- 


ipport. The process of extradition, 
by which they could be brought 
back to their home state on charges 
f abandonment, has been too ex- 
pensive for many counties to exe- 
te. As a result, skippers have 
gone scot-free too often. Today it 


and federal governments 
an estimated $205,000,000 annually 


| 
milies deserted by the 


osts state 


oO support ta 


1usband 

The problem of desertion strikes 
than the 
taxpayer, or 


much deeper, of course, 


financial cost to the 
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most cases, 


even the embarrassment experienced 
by wives who are forced to ask fot 
public aid It hits core 
of the 


? ] 
havoc that can’t be measured. Wives 


amily, causing an emotional 
break down physically, mentally and 
sometimes morally 
of being left high and dry by a man 
in whom they'd placed their trust. 
And even though they remain strong 


1 


enough to meet the demands that 


desertion places on them, the inner 
wounds heal. 


The tragic effects of abandonment 


may never 


the warped lives 
children. 


are also seen in 


of its main victims—the 


They are likely to become unhappy 


and resentful—sometimes to the ex- 


tent of becoming juvenile delin- 


quents. The double burden of emo- 
tional and financial insecurity may 
cause personality maladjustments 
which their entire lives. As 
adults, they often follow the only 
pattern of marriage they know: to 
desert their families as they them- 
(The majority 
of deserters are products of homes 


warp 


selves were deserted. 


broken by desertion or divorce.) 

A ray of hope in this otherwise 
Support of 
commonly 

Husband 


Man Can 


grim picture is the 
Dependents Act, 
known as the 
Law. It 
be ordered by the court in one state 
to his de- 
If he 


con-= 


more 
Fugitive 
provides that a 
to send support money 
State. 


jailed fo 


pendents in another 
refuses, he can be 
tempt. 
For years, judges, legislators and 
ied to 
find a cure for the financial head- 
aches resulting from desertion. But 
1949 that a small 
group of states, led by New York, 
support 


leaders in social work have t1 
| 
l 


it wasn’t until 


developed the reciprocal 
law. Other three 

1950, twenty-nine in 1951 
and two in 1952. The total is now 
forty-one states and the three United 


f¢ llowed 


states 


more in 


States possessions of Puerto Rico, 
Virgin The 
states which haven’t joined as yet 
are Florida, 
West Virginia, 
mont, Nevada 
Columbia. It 
I pass the bill at 
legislative 

This law has already proved its 
usefulness and workability. In 1951 
more than $80,000 was collected by 
the New York City Family Courts 


Islands and Hawaii. 
Arizona, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, Ver- 
and the District of 
is believed that they 
nay their next 


session. 
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husbands 








from errant fathers. The Brooklyn 
Family Court alone is now collect- 
ing nearly $4000 a month in cases 
involving New York and New Jer- 
sey. Welfare officials in Connecticut 
believe their collections will save the 
taxpayers approximately $400,000 
yearly. 

While the main object of the re- 
ciprocal support law is to secure 
financial aid for the family from the 
father, it has, in many 
helped to bring about reconciliations. 
In New York City it has prompted 
one reconciliation a month. In some 


instances, 


cases, the man decides that as long 
as he has to pay, he might as well 
go back and enjoy some of the ad- 
vantages of home life. 

Harry Y., for example, didn’t miss 
his wife and two children much after 
he left them. He liked the feeling 
that his paycheck belonged to him 
alone, and he spent it generously 
for his own needs and pleasures. He 
did, that is, until he ordered 
by the judge to send money to his 
family. When Harry couldn’t afford 
nightly entertainment or meals in 
expensive restaurants, he began to 
think of his family during the long 
evenings. At mealtime he found 
himself wondering if his wife ever 
fixed his favorite dishes for herself 
and the children. It wasn’t long be- 
fore he went home. 

Often, a deserter is too ashamed 
to go back to his wife even though 
he wants to. Such a man was forty- 
three-year-old Jack J., who had 
abandoned his wife and their three 
children. He’d been a good husband 
and provider until he became infatu- 
ated with a young woman in his 


Was 
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office. He and the ran off 
together. After a while their infatu- 
ation wore thin and Jack wanted to 
return to his family. He was certain, 
however, that his wife wouldn’t want 
him. Then, through the reciprocal 
law, Jack was summoned into court. 
The judge learned how much he 
wished to return home and relayed 
this information to the family court 
in the wife’s state. The wife was told 
of her husband’s change of heart, 
and asked if she’d be willing to take 
him back. She was. 

In order to use the reciprocal sup- 
port law, the wife must know the 
husband’s exact address, as this must 
be stated in her petition. If she 
doesn’t know it, she should contact 
the district attorney in her city. He 
will try to locate her husband by 
means. An investigation to 
discover the whereabouts of a 
strayed hubby is often conducted by 
mail. Police of other are 
asked to check on the husband's last 
known residence, and_ relatives, 
friends, last employers, or oerganiza- 
tions of which the husband has been 
a member are also queried. Trade 


woman 


various 


states 


unions are especially good sources 
because a man leaving his trade in 
one state often will work at the 
same trade in another. 

The National Desertion Bureau of 
New York is a private organization 
that specializes in locating missing 
husbands. It arranges for publication 
of pictures of deserters in big city 
and small town newspapers, and 
keeps in contact with social workers 
throughout the United States and 
in many European countries. The 
bureau charges no fees, except for 


Iilustrated by Charles Harper 


extraordinary court or travel ex- 
penses. It is maintained by contribu- 
tions from the Federation of Jewish 


Philanthropies. 
While its facilities are limited, 
NDB does not refuse out-of-state 


cases. In its forty-one years it has 
located 30,000 missing family mem- 
bers. In 1951, two social workers 
from the New York Department of 
Welfare were assigned to work with 
the bureau. With the bureau’s co- 
operation they were able to find 218 
irresponsible husbands. 


After the wife knows her hus- 
band’s address, it is easy to file a 
complaint against him under the 


Uniform Support of Dependents Act. 
For example, Mrs. Green wants sup- 
port money for herself and two chil- 
dren. Her erring husband went to 
another state several months ago, 
where he obtained work as a garage 
mechanic. The amount of money he 
sent home continued to get smaller 
and smaller until, finally, he stopped 
sending any. Mrs. Green went to 
the Domestic Relations Court to en- 
ter her complaint. The court clerk 
prepared a petition and a testimony 
sheet for her. She signed and swore 
to it before the clerk. (The purpose 
of this is to save the cost of a tran- 
script of the facts of the case.) 


Her case was heard within a few 
days. The court proceedings were 
private and informal, with a “peti- 
tioner’s representative” summarizing 
the facts of the case before the judge. 
A discussion between the judge and 
Mrs. Green followed, to determine 
the amount of money the family re- 
quired. The amount agreed upon 
was recorded on papers, which were 
sent to the reciprocal state in which 
the husband was living. 

On the other end, Mr. Green re- 
ceived a summons to come to court 
in his city. With the wife’s testi- 
mony before him, the judge ques- 
tioned Mr. Green and ordered him 
to send her a certain amount of 
money at regular intervals. These 
payments are made to the husband’s 
court, which in turn sends them to 
the wife’s court. The latter then 
sends them to Mrs. Green. In this 
way, an accurate account of pay- 
ments can be kept by both courts. 

In case the husband fails in his 
payments, the court in his city sends 
him a notice. If he continues to be 
delinquent without good reason, the 
judge can sentence him to a term 
in jail. In other words, it is now a 
civil offense for husbands to neglect 
the support of their families who live 
in any other state that has the same 
law. THE END 








America 


By CEDRIC LARSON 


FHVE CONTINUED growth of cities 
D has created a problem for the 
millions of families who must live 
in or near big towns but yearn to 
escape from the traflhic congestion, 
mog, soaring tax rates and crime 
that cities breed. The solution seems 
to be new suburban developments 
which are springing up around olde1 
urban centers like mushrooms after 
1 Summer rain Sometimes these 
developments take the form of new 
areas on the outskirts of established 


suburbs. And 


created, 


sometimes whole new 
cities are giving municipal 
experts a chance to put into prac- 
tice the latest concepts of commu- 
nity planning 

sy far the most spectacular proj- 
ects of this type since World War II 
have been carried out by the mam- 
moth Levitt & Sons, the “General 
Motors of housing.” None can match 
the vast scale on which this com- 
pany operates, but everyone inter- 
ested in home butlding, homeowning 
or community planning can learn 
from what the Levitts have accom- 
plished. Too, their success stands 
as proof that free enterprise is still 
a dynamic force in American life. 

The Levitts’ experience during 
World War II convinced them that 
they could mass-produce houses 
profitably—to both themselves and 
the buyers. Even while they were 
putting up 2350 homes for the gov- 
ernment at Norfolk, Virginia, the 
firm began planning the construc- 
tion of a new peacetime community 


on Long Island. Quietly, the Levitts 





s bes 





picked up property for the project, 
and construction of what is now 
Levittown, Long Island began in the 
With it blossomed a 
concept of city 


spring of 1947. 
new and hopeful 
planning 

The 17,449th Levittown house was 
finished in the fall of 1951 and today 
Levittown, Long Island has a pop- 
ulation of about 75,000. The com- 
munity has seven complete shopping 
public schools, a 


centers, several 


dozen churches, nine swimming 
pools, a professional-sized baseball 
field, softball fields and numerous 
parks and children’s playgrounds. 
A $250.000 town hall also graces 
Parkway Village Green 

This was the largest community 
ever built by a single company. Yet 
the Levitts had 


Long 


more ambitious 


plans. The Island project, 
immense as it was, had been carried 
out piecemeal. Basically it repre- 
sented a giant housing development 
in which the firm perfected its mass- 


What the 


Levitts really wanted was to put its 


construction techniques 


vast resources and unique skills to 
work in buildiag not a project but 
a whole community—a_ suburban 
haven in which the latest concepts 
of town planners could be realized. 

Months before the completion of 
the Long Island project, William 
Levitt, who heads the firm, had been 
exploring the nation’s critical de- 
fense housing areas to find the most 
Levittown. 
located 


logical site for a new 
After much searching he 
what seemed the perfect site in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. New 
industries representing investments 
of close to a half-billion dollars were 


building low-priced, modern houses at the rate of 150 per day 


in Levittown, Pennsylvania. It is 


'-planned city 


moving into the area. US Steel’s 
Fairless Works would be the core of 
a development that would probably 
fill the area between Trenton and 
Philadelphia within the next gen- 
eration. 

As secretly as possible the firm 
began buying up land in the Tully- 
town across the Delaware 
River from Trenton. But rumor 
spread quickly, and $250-$400-an- 
acre land was soon being sold for 
$1250 to $1500. In all, 5000 acres 
were acquired. This huge piece of 
Levitt real estate was bounded on 
one side by the Pennsylvania Rail- 


area, 


road and boxed in on two sides by 
superhighways which speed traffic 
to Trenton and Philadelphia. 

When the Levitts moved into 
Pennsylvania they set themselves a 
goal and a problem. The goal was 
to build a city of 70,000 population 
that would have the convenience, 
the closeness and the friendliness of 
a small town. The problem: How 
to do it. 

The planners carefully examined 
the layouts of many model com- 
munities, and decided to build a 
series of small towns, each one more 
or less self-sufficient and separate 
Instead of the 
which 


from the others. 

traditional gridiron 
gives monotony to the typical Amer- 
ican city, Levitt planners fashioned 
a system of curving streets built 
around the “master-block” 
Each so-called master-block is com- 
posed of two or three compact 
neighborhoods of 300 or 400 houses 
enclosed by a drive. Names of the 
drives—Stonybrook, Lakeside, Pine- 
wood, Greenbrook or Farmbrook— 


pattern 


idea. 
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supply the key initial letter for all 
streets inside the neighborhood. 
The Stonybrook Section, for ex- 
ample, is circumscribed by Stony- 
brook Drive, and each street within 
this section leads into the peripheral 
The name of each street 
in this section begins with the letter 
“S.” Thus a total stranger can easily 
find his way. He locates the Stony- 
brook section and travels along 
Stonybrook Drive until he comes to 
He does not have 
to meander around in a maze of con- 
fusing lanes—which often happens 


boulevard. 


the desired street. 


in other new communities with 
winding-lane street patterns. 

Each master-block has its own 
school facilities, recreational area 


and swimming pool. 

The layouts for roads have been 
devised so that no child will have 
to cross a main artery to reach 
school. While there is to be one 
main shopping center, there will 
be small neighborhood “necessity 
shops” within walking distance of 
every home. Large sites are pro- 





Pennsylvania 
length of the 


A typical Levittown, 
running almost the 


dential street in this fast-growing 
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home, 
living room. No 
rates this room from the dining room, which is next to the kitchen. 
At the left is an aerial view of Levittown and a picture of a resi- 
city. 
Clubber,” one of the most popular types of residence in Levittown, 








vided for churches of various de- 
nominations and provision has been 
made for elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. 

To avoid the peas-in-a-pod look 
and the dreary sameness of some 
real-estate developments, the Levitts 
decided to offer buyers four varia- 
tions of house design and five ex- 
terior color schemes. Another de- 
vice to relieve monotony was set- 
ting the houses in staggered posi- 
tions along the curving streets. 

Here, then, is the Levitts’ answer 


to the problem of bigness: Break 
residential areas down into the 
smallest efficient units. Only in 


smallness can a feeling of individ- 
uality and community pride be 
nurtured. 

While the planners were planning, 
Alfred Levitt, who designs the firm’s 
houses, was experimenting in an 











has a window-wall 


partition sepa- 


right, 


Above is “The Country 





isolated part of Long Island. He 
was trying to achieve two things: 
1) to design the best possible house 
to sell at a price that would attract 
the mass market (which Levitts’ 
large-scale production methods de- 
mand); 2) to reduce construction 
costs through efficient design so 
price would be lower than that for 
any other similar dwelling. 
He came up with a snug, 
story ranch-style home designed ‘o 
sell at $9990 (since upped to $10,500 
because of rising costs). This price 
many conveniences and 
wood-burning 


one- 


includes 
accessories, such as 
fireplace opening into three rooms; 
radiant heating from tubes em- 
bedded in the concrete foundation 
slab; .a modern electric kitchen, 
complete with exhaust fan and 


washing machine; a large Thermo- 
pane window; a sliding, sound-proof 





















bamboo partition that closes to add a 
third bedroom to the house, and, 
when open, makes the living room a 
spacious twenty-seven by twelve 
feet. The house sits on a seventy 
by one hundred-foot lot and has at- 
tached a carport and utility room 
garden equipment. 
trees and _ decorative 
plants of all types are supplied by 
the builde: Every 
total of fifty-six different items, in- 


{o1 tools or 
Shrubbery 


house gets a 


cluding maple, pine, willow and fruit 


trees, ivy, climbing rose, grape, and 
various shrubs such as mountain 
laurels, rhododendrons, azaleas and 


myrtles. The total planting bill 
for the Pennsylvania project will 
amount to some $6,000,000 

That Levitt achieves his second 
aim—to make the house “buildable” 
for less cost—is indicated by the fact 
that the “Levittowner” sells _ for 
about $10 a Most 
builders market houses of this size 
at $12 to $15 per 

One of the most ambitious fea- 


square foot. 


square foot 


tures of the new city will be its 
$25,000,000 shopping center, which 
will cover fifty acres and provide 
330,000 square feet of ground-floor 
space in seven master store build- 
ing The shopping center will take 
an L-shaned mal! pattern, set well 
off the highway and centering on a 
parking area with space for 5000 


Cals 


Tue store sureprncs will be double- 
ended to improve traffic flow and 
furnish front-and-rear window 
space Due to the comnact layout, 
every store will be within easy 
walking distance of any given point 
in the parking area 

One of the noteworthy features of 
is a $300,000 


completed and 


this shopping cente 
town hall, already 
utilized by the Levitt organization 
as an administration building. Ulti- 
mately it will be turned over to the 
community for recreational and civic 
purposes as a gift from the firm 

The shopping center should be a 
natural hub of Levittown, for it is 
located near the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road's station on the New York- 
Washington 
will be an express stop, and there 
parking facilities for 1000 
cars around the station. 

The Levittown building schedule 
also calls for eight Olympic-sized 
one for each 2000 
ten regulation baseball dia- 


main line Levittown 


will be 


swimming pools 
home Ss 
monds and dozens of softball and 
little-league fields and playgrounds. 
These sports facilities will be pop- 
ular with the young adults who will 


20 


Below left, a worker mixes mortar for the fireplace and chim- 
ney of another Levittown house, while his fellow workers in- 
stall the roof. Right, a later stage of construction goes on 
at the same time in another part of the sprawling community, 





form the backbone of Levittown’s 
population. 

The construction of the first 
homes at Levittown, Pennsylvania 
got underway in April 1952, and fol- 
lowed the well-known Levitt pat- 
tern—the assembly line in reverse 
Instead of the product moving past 
the worker on a conveyor, the 
Levittown worker goes past the unit 
that is being assembled. 

The street system was completed 
and hard-surfaced first. Then trucks 
began rumbling over the new road- 
ways, stopping every seventy feet to 
deposit predetermined quantities of 
lumber, pipes, bricks, steel tubing, 
shingle-slabs and other materials. 
In about fifteen minutes giant earth- 
removing machines scooped out a 
rectangular trench twenty-five by 
Then 


portable cement-mixers laid foun- 


thirty-five feet at each site 


dations four inches thick 
After the 
had hardened, small groups of men 


quick-drying cement 


descended on the row of new-laid 
slabs. Working in twos and threes 
they laid bricks, erected wooden 
framework, nailed on siding, sprayed 
on the paint, applied shingling and 
accomplished other specialized tasks. 
Three thousand five hundred men 
worked on the Pennsylvania project 
last year, but you could hardly find 
them because they were in small 
groups spread out over many acres 
Thus the asparagus and lettuce 
fields of 1951 
transformed into a model city. 
Right now, building is going ahead 
full swing, with production reaching 
150 houses per day. This amounts 
to more than $2,000,000 worth of 
housing completed twenty- 
four hours. The Levittown time- 
table calls for 6000 homes to be com- 
pleted in 1953 and an equal number 


in 1954. By the end of spring this 


were being swiftly 


every 


year there should be some 4000 fam- 
ilies living in Levittown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

About 13,000 of the 16,000 homes 
to be erected in the new Levittown 
will be the inexpensive model. 
Feeling that there was a substantial 
market for more pretentious homes, 
the firm plans to build about 2000 
homes costing $17,990 on lots 100 
feet by 120. 

Levittown railroad sidings receive 
an average of forty carloads of ma- 
terials a day during the building 
season, besides almost a score of 
mammoth truck-trailer loads as 
well. A large part of all this is 
moved directly to the house sites, 
and the rest to warehouses or work- 
shops. The warehouses have been 
estimated to contain at all times 
enough material to build 500 homes. 

In 1951 Levitt & Sons used 57,600,- 
000 feet of lumber; 1500 miles of 
tubing for radiant heating; 24,084,- 
000 square feet of floor tile; 299,030 
1,927,000 
Among household 
trainload 


yards of cement; and 
pounds of nails. 
appliances purchased in 
lots from manufacturers were 4945 
automatic washing machines and a 
refrigerators and 
Public utilities in- 


like number of 
electric ranges. 
cluded some forty-seven miles of 
water mains. The public utilities 
alone required 800 carloads of ce- 
ment. 

Levittown, Pennsylvania is a prac- 
tical demonstration of the fact that 
community planning pays. But per- 
haps most of all, this new commu- 
nity is a monument to American 
initiative and private’ enterprise. 
For the of Levittown in 
Pennsylvania and Long Island rests 
upon the willingness of a private 
firm to pioneer new techniques 
which enable it to better serve the 
buying public. THE END 
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By AVIS DEMMITT 


OHN ParKER hurriedly scanned the 

headlines as he _ finished his 
breakfast. Another hit - and - run 
driver. This one had killed a little 
girl last evening. His thoughts turned 
to the meeting of the Kiwanis club 
the night before. The men were 
worried over the increasing lawless- 
ness among the teen-agers in their 
city. John had given a short talk on 
the subject and his remarks had been 
very well received. 

Finishing his coffee, John refolded 
the paper and tucked it under his 
arm. Still smiling with self-satisfac- 
tion, he entered the garage. That 
front tire looked low. He walked 
around the car to inspect it. Then 
he stopped in surprise. That dent in 
the front fender! It had not been 
there last night when his son Sam 
took the car. John’s face whitened. 
There was a smear of blood on the 
bumper! The paper had said the hit- 
and-run driver’s car was a green 
convertible. : 

“Oh, God!” he whispered. “Not 
Sam! Not my son! It can’t be true. 
I’ve tried to bring him up right. He 
has always been a good boy. Sam 
has never been a coward—only a 
coward would leave an injured child 
dying in the street! Sam would never 
do that. But that blood! What shall 
I do? He’s my son and I love him. 
I'll stand by him!” 

Instinctively, John Parker reached 
for the sponge on the shelf. Then his 
shaking hand fell slowly to his side. 

“No, not that,” he murmured. “De- 
stroying evidence wouldn’t change 
the facts. If Sam has taken a life, 
he must pay the consequences. But 
he is so young! Only seventeen! Oh, 
my son, my son! God help me to do 
what is right!” 

With a low moan John Parker 
sank down onto a small nail keg and 
buried his face in his hands. Wher« 
had he failed? Last night he had 
told the Kiwanis club that the youth- 
ful crime wave reflected a lack of 
home training. But he had done his 
best to guide Sam in the right way. 
For the first time since the death of 
his wife ten years ago, he was glad 
she had not lived. At least Sarah 
need not go through this agony, he 
thought dumbly. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet. 
“T’ll send him away,” he cried. “Tl 
smuggle the car clear out of the state 
and sell it. No one saw the driver or 
the license number. I won’t let him 
go to prison.” 


Then he sank back to the keg. 
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matter. But the rest! How could you, 
Sam?” 

“How did you know about that?” 
Sam asked. 

“The paper ...,” his father began 

“My gosh!” Sam interrupted. “Was 
it in the paper? I guess I was driving 
too fast. Bill Hudson and I drove out 
to the country club and back. It was 
late and I was hurrying. But it 
wasn't all my fault. She walked right 
in front of the car. I tried to stop but 
it was too late.” 

“You'll have to face it, Son,” his 
father said huskily. “You can’t keep 
on running away. But I'll stand by 
you. We'll face it together. Get 
dressed. We'll go down to the police 
station.” 

“The police station!’ Sam stam- 
mered. “It isn’t that serious, Dad. 
The fellow said he would settle for 
fifty dollars. It was just a small calf. 
I told him you would pay him. I'll 
get a job this summer and pay you 
back. What’s the matter, Dad?” 

John Parker was staring at his 
son with the look of one who has 
just caught a glimpse of heaven. 

“T was just thinking about a talk 
I made at Kiwanis last night,” he 
said weakly. THE END 


rT) 


“God forgive me!” he moaned. 
“What would that do to Sam? If he 
goes scot-free, his next act might 
be worse. I’ve taught him to accept 
the responsibility for his acts, and 
if I sent him away, I would destroy 
all I’ve taught him. We'll face it 
together!” 

Slowly John Parker made his way 
to the house. In a mental fog, he 
stumbled up the stairs to knock on 
Sam’s door. 

Sam was seated on the edge of 
the bed, listening to the news. His 
black hair was tousled and his brown 
eyes had a_ half-frightened, half- 
shamed look as he glanced at his 
father. 

“You've seen it,” he said sheepish- 
ly. “I wanted to tell you myself. But 
you were asleep when I got home 
last night and I didn’t wake up in 
time this morning. I’m sorry about 
the fender, Dad. I'll save up my 
allowance and pay the repair bill.” 

“It’s not the car, Son,” John 
Parker said heavily. “That doesn’t 


Ver 


John Parker was 
horrified that morning 
when he saw 

blood on the bumper of the 
ear his boy had taken 

to the country 


club the night before. 








Bicycle safety rodeos grow in popularity as their 
success in one community becomes known to leaders 
in another. Right, a Richmond, California Kiwan- 


ian, seated, registers a contestant for the rodeo. 





Every year boys and 





girls around Berkeley, California 
take part 


in the Kiwanis-sponsored 


Bike-riders’ 


Rodeo 






























persone IN Berkeley, Califor- 
nia launched an unusual ycuth 
project last year when they joined 
with the National Safety Council, 
the local police force and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to produce 
the first annual bicycle safety rodeo 
in their city. The Kiwanians realized 
that most bicycle accidents are 
caused by bad riding, carelessness 
and ignorance of traffic regulations. 
(Over the nation in 1951, more tha 
20,000 children between the ages of 
five and fourteen had been injured 
in bike mishaps. At least 350 died 
as a result.) 

“We wanted something dramatic 
to boost safe bicycling in Berkeley,” 
explained a Kiwanian. The rodeo 


Above left, a girl puts everything she’s 
got into a smooth performance on a 
figure eight. The intense look on her 
face is typical. Young cyclists take 
the rodeo’s challenge seriously. Above 
right, the hand signals of a rider are 
checked by a watchful judge, who knows 
that skills demonstrated in the rodeo 
mean greater safety on the road. Lower 
left, another contestant exhibits his 
ability. Lower right, young’ cyclists 
look on as reflective tape is attach- 
ed to the rear fender of one bike. 
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pictured on these pages answered 
Berkeley’s need. 

Seven riding tests, each dealing 
with a different facet of safe bi- 
cycling, were devised, and contest- 
ants were divided into four groups 
according to sex and age. There was 
preliminary and championship com- 
petition, cheering crowds, and free 
ice cream and reflective tape for the 
800 children who competed. The 
project was popular locally and 
many merchants donated prizes. 

The first bicycle safety rodeo was 
a big success in Berkeley. The sec- 
ond one, held this spring, was even 
more popular, and the idea has 
spread to several nearby communi- 
ties. Besides its immediate purpose 

producing proficient and careful 
bicyclists—the rodeo has a strong 
tie-in with the future: Some day the 
little freckled-faced, pigtailed bike- 
riders will be driving cars. And if 
they learn the rules of safety at an 
early age they will probably be 
better automobile drivers. One 
prominent traffic safety consultant 
put it this way: “As they ride, so 
shall they drive. Reckless cyclists 
will, if they survive, become reck- 


less automobile drivers.” "HE END 
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Several participants in the Richmond rodeo, above, are 


skills in the various tests designed to judge a _ rider’s 


nique, thinking ability and knowledge of traffic regulations 
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Above, Scotchlite reflective tape is ap- 
plied to a bicycle to illuminate the 
vehicle after dark. A lifesaver for cy- 
clists who ride at night, the tape is 
given to all kids who compete in the 
Berkeley rodeo. Above right, applicants 
line up to have their bikes tested for 
entry in the contest. Bicycles with me- 
chanical failings were barred from com- 
petition until all faults had been cor- 
rected. Right, a youngster receives in- 
structions before competing for tempt- 
ing prizes with other girls of her age. 











“Although he flew only 

120 feet in this frail forerunner of 
modern aviation,” 
Rickenbacker, “Orville Wright 
proved that man could conquer 
The Wrights’ feat made 
few headlines, 


writes 


the air.” 


20 
YEARS 
of 
FLYING 


By CAPTAIN EDDIE 
RICKENBACKER 
President and General Manager, Eastern 
\irlines, Incorporated 


Planes similar to this one 
will take some 28,500,000 passengers 
at least 15,000,000,000 miles this 
Fifty years ago these statistics 

would have been dismissed as 
people. Now 


year. 


intelligent 
the incredible is routine, 


incredible by 


- THIS AGE of sweeping scientific 
progress, today’s miracles become 
commonplace tomorrow. Five years 
ago we looked upon television as a 
invention _ that 
into our living 


wondrous new 
brought the world 
rooms. Today we never give it a 
second thought. Fifty years ago you 
could have been laughed right out 
of town by suggesting that men 
could build a heavier-than-air fly- 
ing machine. Today the airplane— 


which has changed man’s life as 








have few other inventions—is taken 
very much for granted. It takes the 
roar of a jet plane to make the aver- 
age man so much as look upward 
these days. Yet in our grandparents’ 


day an airplane flying overhead 
would have caused community 
panic. 


This year marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary of powered flight. It was on 
the cold and windy morning of De- 
cember 17, 1903 that a brash young 
man climbed into a rickety stick- 


United Press photo 


it has been just five decades since Man ventured 
into the skies with the first primitive airplane. Since then 


aviation’s amazing growth has changed the world. 


nes photo 


and-wire contraption and, lying face 
down, lifted the first successful air- 
plane from the sands of Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina. Although he flew 
only 120 feet in this frail forerunner 
of modern aviation, Orville Wright 
proved that man could conquer the 
air. 

One might suppose that this his- 
toric event would have caused huge 
Actually, the first pow- 
heavier-than-air 


headlines. 
ered flight in 
craft was largely ignored in those 
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horse-and-buggy days. The press 
and the public flatly refused to be- 
lieve in such nonsense. But as one 
pioneer after another took his shaky 
plane into the air—at first for sec- 
onds, then for minutes—the civilized 
world slowly became aware that a 
new era of air travel and commerce 
was unfolding. 

Aviation’s first half-century has 
been the most momentous fifty-year 
period in modern history. But the 
accomplishments of pilots and air- 
craft engineers and plane builders 
have come with such amazing speed 
that we find it difficult to compre- 
hend the progress that has been 
made in our own lifetimes. Even 
those of us who have grown up with 
aviation scarcely appreciate the ex- 
tent to which this giant has changed 
our thinking, our habits, our mails, 
our commerce, our industry, our 
agriculture and our relations with 
the world. 

A movie flashback to 1909—six 
years after Kitty Hawk—would 
show the Wright brothers demon- 
strating their tiny aircraft for the 
Army Signal Corps. Somewhat re- 
luctantly, the government had 
agreed to buy the plane—if it could 
travel cross-country for ten miles at 
a speed of at least forty miles an 
hour and stay aloft for one hour. On 
July 27, 1909, Orville Wright ful- 
filled the endurance requirements 
when he stayed aloft for one hour, 
twelve minutes and forty seconds— 
an incredible accomplishment in 
those days. Shortly afterwards he 
met the cross-country requirements 
and the Army purchased the craft 
for $30,000. The United States owned 
the world’s first military plane—a 
mere forty-four years ago! 

A year later our nation’s air force 
consisted of one plane, one officer 
and nine enlisted men. But so little 
money was available for this new 
military arm that our first aviation 
officer was obliged to dig into his 
own pocket for $300 to keep his one- 
ship fleet in repair! 

The whole history of aviation is 
written in similarly brief terms. It 
was only in 1911 that the first trans- 
continental flight was made across 
the United States in fifty-one days. 
It was but thirty-four years ago that 
the first air crossing of the Atlantic 
was achieved by Navy flying boats 
in a perilous trip from Newfound- 
land to Portugal by way of the 
Azores. It was only twenty-nine 
years ago that the first round-the- 
world flight was accomplished by 
US Army fliers—in 175 days. It 
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If a biplane passing overhead caused a panic in granddad’s day, what would that 
generation have said about planes like Britain’s new, high-speed SB-5. Pictured 
below the modern craft is the first military plane bought by the United States 
Government back in 1909. Wilbur Wright, second from left, and Orville, far 
right, are shown giving last-minute instructions to a pair of US Army fliers. 








was but twenty-six years ago that 
an obscure flier named Lindbergh 
captured the world’s admiration 
with his nonstop flight from New 
York to Paris. It was, in fact, less 
than ten years ago that the first jet- 
propelled fighter plane was built! 

While the world remembers the 
deeds of aviation’s pioneers, it has 
quickly become accustomed to the 
vholly new concept or transporta- 
ntroduced. What 


once astounding quickly be- 


tion vhich they 


come prosaic. On the first con- 


trolled flight, one man flew aloft for 


twelve seconds. This year the sched- 
uled airline of the United States 
will carry some 28,500,000 passen- 


ge a distance of more than 15,000,- 
000,000 miles. But this makes few, 


if any, headlines 


Massive mileage figures, however, 
tell only part of the story of phe- 
nomenal growth experienced by oul 


iviation industry during this stirring 


half-century The first aircralt 
engine in 1903 developed sixteen 
horsepower. The modern jet engine 
develops the equivalent of over 


10,000 horsepower. And here is an 
even more striking comparison: If, 
on their initial flights, the Wrights 
had taken off from one end of the 
wing of one of our Super-Constella- 
tion airliners, their tiny craft could 
to rest on the other end 


of that wing several feet short of its 


As for air speed, we are today on 
the verge of keeping pace with the 
sun. Not many 


American flew more than forty 


months ago, an 


times the speed of the Wrights’ 
plane 238 miles per hour. The 
same plane soared fifteen miles 


above the earth! Yet aircraft engi- 
neers tell us we have only begun to 
realize the full potentialities of air 
travel. In these past fifty years we 
have increased air transport speeds 
from thirty miles per hour to better 
Within ten 


years this speed, between terminals 


than three hundred 


fifteen hundred or more miles apart, 
should be increased to six hundred 
miles per hour. 

Several American companies have 
begun work on jet-powered trans- 
ports that will link the coasts of 
North America in five hours or less. 
In such a plane, passengers would 
take off from New York at 6 p.m. 
Eastern Time, arrive in Los Angeles 
at 7 p.m. Pacific Time! Within two 
years, jet fighters should be flying at 
speeds of well over 1000 miles per 
hour. And, however incredible it 
may seem, American manufacturers 
already possess the engineering 


26 


know-how to build a rocket engine 
that, for brief periods, can produce 
power equivalent to the combined 
electrical output of all the manufac- 
turing and utilities companies of the 
industrial state of Michigan. 

The  helicopter—a 
old youngster in modern aviation 


twelve-year- 
has only begun to display its re- 
markable versatility. In the few 
years since the start of the Korean 
War it has become essential in the 
performance of scores of military 
duties, including so many heart- 
warming mercy missions that these 
hovering birds are the greatest sight 
in the world for a wounded man at 
the battlefront. Its civilian accom- 
plishments have been almost as dra- 
matic Today a Western 
finds that one helicopter does the 


rancne!l 


work of fifteen cowboys. Police heli- 
copters have saved countless lives 
in New York City, 

;' ; 


tors use them for patrol work, and it 


pipeline opera- 


has been the helicopter that has sped 


priceless shipments from blood 
banks, bone banks and eye banks to 
the waiting hands of doctors at pa- 


tients’ bedsides. 


Tue uses of the helicopter, as 
transportation, will multiply. Within 
ten years most of our intercity air 
services, up to distances of three 
thousand miles, will be provided by 
helicopters carrying twenty to forty 
passengers and operating at two 
hundred miles an hour or better. 
Few people appreciate the stag- 
gering size of America’s present-day 
aircraft manufacturing industry. At 
the height of World War II produc- 
tion, the industry ranked first in the 
world with a value of production 
equal to the total prewar output of 
the combined automobile, — steel, 
meat-packing, 
cigarette, smelting, paper and pub- 


petroleum, baking, 


lishing industries. Today aircraft 


building is still the second largest 


V- 


\ 


industrial pursuit in the nation, g 
ing direct employment to 750,000 
men and women. 

When one thinks of the airplane, 
it is usually as a means of transpor- 
tation in peacetime and as a weapon 
of destruction in time of war. But ihe 
airplane has revolutionized our liv- 
ing patterns in so many different 
ways, it is impossible to recount 
them all. It has opened backward 
areas, bringing once-isolated coun- 
tries to the world’s doorstep. It has 
played an amazing role in agricul- 
ture, where it has been used to spray 
farmlands, to drop hay to snow- 
bound animals, to reseed burned- 
out forests, to stock streams with 


fish, and even to parachute beavers 
onto waterways where their natural 
dams are needed to slow down 
streams and help preserve the land. 
In a recent year, more than a thou- 
sand planes were used for seeding, 
115 for pollination, nearly 2250 for 
crop dusting and mosquito control. 

It is difficult to conceive of mod- 
industry 
American 


ern-day commerce and 
without the 

business firms alone own an esti- 
mated 9800 planes, which flew near- 
ly 3,000,000 hours in 1951—some 


] 


730.000 more hours than all th. do- 


airplane. 


mestic airlines! The airplane has 


saved industry hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars by rushing vital 
parts to machines that have broken 
down in factories and power plants. 

In the fast-rising field of air 
freight, the 
changing many business practices. 


Fresh fruits, vegetables and flowers, 


airplane is radically 


clothing and a host of other mer- 
chandise now move regularly in 
cargo planes, saving warehousing 
costs and simplifying the distribu- 
tion of perishables. Last year the 
volume of air freight on domestic 
and international carriers exceeded 
300,000,000 ton-miles. 

Ten years ago a clambake in Mon- 
tana could have been anything ex- 
cept a party at which people ate 
clams. Today there are firms that 
ship seafood delicacies from New 
England to inland points. Many a 
berry and vegetable crop, ripened 
before it could be sent to market by 
traditional means, has been saved 
from total loss by airplanes that 
have carried them to consumers in 
hours. Although we have not yet 
developed an efficient air freighter, 
I am confident this essential aircraft, 
capable of carrying air freight at six 
or seven cents a ton-mile, will be 
developed shortly. 

No roads, rails or waterways con- 
fine the airplane. It recognizes no 
geographical barrier. Where there is 
sky the airplane can fly. The Cape of 
Good Hope is no farther from New 
York, in point of travel time, than 
Los Angeles was only three decades 
ago. The Orient, once mysterious 
and to most people inaccessible, is 
now at the other end of heavily 
traveled airlines. Between the 
United States and Korea exists an 
air service of incredible magnitude. 

In fact, so accustomed are we to a 
world foreshortened by the airplane 
that there was hardly a stir recently 
when it was announced that low-cost 
air-coach service will encircle the 
earth in another year. This, perhaps 
(see FIFTY YEARS OF FLYING page 45) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President, 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


I’m heartily in favor of July. The two 
things on earth that I love most were 
born during this month: me and the 
United States. 


Man’s memory is a marvelous 
asset. It enables him to remember 
a story he has told dozens of times, 
and to forget how often he has 
told it. 


Two delegates from California 
haven’t returned home from that 
New York convention yet because 
the New Yorkers are still heaping 
honors, dinners and gifts upon 
them. You see, these fellows openly 
admitted, “I like New York as a 
place to visit, and I'd live here if 
you gave me the place.” 


* * * 


Civilian service is no less important 
than military. Hang out a flag, yes. 
But don’t sit down then, thinking you 
have done your duty. Freedom, gen- 
tlemen, is a sacred trust. And it is 
not free. 

* * * 


Who else can remember away 
back yonder when a student would 
be kicked out of college just for 
getting married? 


* * * 


In your patriotic meditation this 
Independence Day, meditate some 
on what to do about this: In 1953 
you didn’t start working for your- 
self until April 22! Every penny 
you earned up to then goes for 
taxes. 
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“People stand up when they hear 
the national anthem,” observes 
Clyde Hinton of the Waterloo, Iowa 
club, “but they often fall down 


when they start to sing it.” 
* * * 


Daylight saving? Reminds me of 
the Indian who cut off one end of 
his blanket and sewed it on to the 
other end to make the darn thing 
longer. 

* a * 


“Liberty may be gained,’ said 
Rousseau in 1750, “but can never 
be recovered.” 


* * * 


It is now eight years since the 
first atom bomb was exploded in 
New Mexico. And for the eighth 
consecutive summer I am more in- 
terested in fishin’ than fission. 
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Summer vacation is likely to be- 
come the time when you give up 
good dollars for bad quarters. 

* * * 

Insects are as smart as men. 
They can maintain complex com- 
munities without the use of reason. 


* * * 





If you have your choice—and you 





have—about whether to be witty be- 
fore a few people or courteous before 
many, don’t hesitate! The funny man 


is envied, but the kindly man is loved. 
* * * 


My wife is always maddest at me 
when she knows that she is wrong. 


Doors, windows and collars are 
best left open in July. It’s a good 
month to postpone the extra work 
you'd planned to do in June. 


* * * 


My Kiwahianne’s bathing suit, so 
fashionable last July, had become 
“that old dated thing” by this sum- 
mer. It cost me $18 for an estimated 


one per cent change in style. 
. . * 


Just as all of us Westerners do 
not wear boots, slap backs and say 
“Howdy thar, podnuh,” it is now 
fairly well established that all New 
York City folks do not live in 
theaters, lush restaurants and night 
clubs. 


x * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 

Freedom from want, if inter- 
preted as freedom from neces- 
sity to struggle, would be a 
calamity. 

Walter J. Judd 

Congressman from Minnesota 


* * * * * * * w 


July, the nation’s birth month, is 
a good season to observe what the 
US has grown up to be. It is, admit- 
tedly, imperfect and immature. It has 
six per cent of the world’s land and 
seven per cent of its people. Yet we 
own ninety-five per cent of the mod- 
ern bathtubs, eighty-five per cent of 
the world’s automobiles, sixty per 
cent of the life insurance policies, 
fifty-four per cent of the telephones, 
forty-eight per cent of the radio sets, 
thirty-five per cent of the world’s 
railway mileage and thirty per cent 
of the improved highways. 


* * * 


That constant, subtle pressure on 
you this month, neighbor, is not 
necessarily from your wife, your 
tax collector or even your con- 
science. It’s probably just the 
whewmidity. 

ae * * 


“A thing of beauty is indeed a 
joy forever,” says Dewey Swihart, 
who has a lovely wife and daugh- 
ters, “except when her cosmetic 
and clothing bills arrive.” 


* * * 


The only extra labor really jus- 
tified in July, gentlemen, is the 
energy output used in turning an 
old-fashioned ice cream freezer. 














what it's like to be 








a United States senator? Well, 











a Kiwanian who is one 








Senator | 


Text and photographs by CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


ye EARLY MORNING sun sparkles 
through the red oak trees and 
glistens on the steps of the Senate 
Office Building in Washington, D.C. 
Up the stairs walks a short, dark- 
suited man wearing a Western-style 


hat. In his hand is a well-worn brief 


ase. On his mind are the problems 
f South Dakota and the United 
States 


Nodding to the watchman. he 


) 


walks down the high-ceilinged cor- 
ridor where senators, newsmen and 
stenographers mingle with casual 
“ase. He stops once or twice to shake 
hands with friends, then walks on, 
past oak doors bearing the names of 
United States senators. Past a cafe- 
teria. Past more dark oak doors. 

Toward the end of the corridor, 
Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota turns 
into his own office. Typewriters are 
silent for a moment as he says hello 
to the nine members of his staff 


Then he strides into his twenty-by- 





Have you ever wondered 


here's a glimpse into the life of 


of the leaders on Capitol Hill. 


A day 


j ‘ / \ and cook, then scans the morning’s news, often 
‘ Uf { ale __-» | finding stories about his activities on page 1. 
aa ‘ A ; \ Karl usually finds a few minutes to relax before 
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About eight o’clock Karl leaves his four-room 


7 . apartment and stops for coffee in a nearby drug- 


\ store. He buys a paper, jokes with the proprietor 


hurrying over to the Senate Office Building 


where his energetic staff is already burrowing ( 
through piles of letters and telegrams from home. 


hifty-foot office and settles himself marauding flocks of geese threaten 
] ] 
4 


behind a hugh desk covered with South Dakota’s grain fields, Karl 


papers and knickknacks arranges for control measures with 
The clock says 8:45 as Karl lights the US Fish and Wildlife Service. 
his pipe and opens his brief case. When farm prices slip—as they have 
Before its contents can be emptied, been—Kar] listens carefully to the 
one of his three phones rings, an complaints from his constituents and 
assistant drops a report on his desk works in their behalf 
and the receptionist announces the Outside of South Dakota, Karl is 
arrival of four visitors known largely as an active member 
Thus the Senator’s day begins. It of the farm block and as a tireless 
will end some thirteen hours later anti-Communist. He was co-author 
after Karl has smoked a handful of of the so-called Mundt-Nixon sub- 
cigars, attended two committee meet-  _versive control act, and he helped 
ings, taken part in a Senate session, swing the ax on Alger Hiss. (Karl < 
conferred with several visiting con- was acting chairman of the House 


stituents, made thirty or forty phone Committee on Un-American Activi- 
calls, turned out 100 letters, ad- ties when the famous “pumpkin 
dressed a dinner meeting, studied a _ papers’ were discovered on Whit- 
stack of confidential documents and taker Chambers’ Maryland farm.) 


rubbed shoulders with such head- Other Mundt accomplishments on 

line makers as “Whispering John” the state and international levels: 

Williams and Joe McCarthy. > Sponsorship of a bill that resulted, 
Much of Karl’s time is spent an- ultimately, in establishment of the 


swering requests from home. When United Nations Educational, Scien- 
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As soon as he is settled behind his desk, Karl talks 


al with his staff, left. They discuss the day’s activi- 
/ ties and appointments until the phone rings and 
le the receptionist reports the first visitors have 
\ : arrived, center. With the aplomb of a good Ki- 


wanian, Karl greets his constituents and ushers them 
into his office. This group came to talk about the 
farm price situation. They give Karl their views 
and he explains his stand on price supports and 
other agricultural matters that affect his state. 


iy 





While Karl is talking with the constituents shown above, a load of mail 
arrives. One of the four girls in his office opens and sorts the messages, 
which are routed to Karl and his staff. Karl gets 200-300 letters a day. 
Most deal with farm problems, but constituents write in to ask questions, 
request government literature and a hundred other things. Prompt response 
to letters from home is one of the fundamental procedures on Capitol Hill. 











Just before ten o’clock 
Karl arrives in the hear- 
ing room where the Gov- 
ernment Operations Com- 
mittee, chairmanned by 
controversial Joe Mc- 
Carthy, is’ investigating 
the Voice of America. 
Several reporters gather around Karl and 
McCarthy before the session begins. Me- 
Carthy raps the gavel, television kleig lights 
zo on and cameras begin whirring as the first 
witness testifies. The room is packed with 
spectators, newsmen and committee aides. 
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Pondering the testimony of a State Department 
employee, Karl sucks thoughtfully on a cigar. To 
his left are Senators McCarthy, McClellan of Ar- 
kansas, Symington of Missouri and Jackson of 
Washington. The hearing is interrupted from time 
to time as senators question the witness or con- 
fer quietly about the testimony. Right, Karl and 
McCarthy await the appearance of another witness. 
Some argued and abused the committee members. 





tific and Cultural Organization, bet- 
ter known as UNESCO 
> Authorship of several pieces of 
farm legislation protecting prices re- 
ceived by producers of wool, dairy 
products and other farm commodi- 
ties 

These are the weighty matters 
which have occupied Karl’s waking 
hours since 1938, when he came to 
Washington as a representative of 
South Dakota’s First Congressional 
District. (His home town and his 
Kiwanis affiliation is Madison.) After 
spending ten years in the House, 
Karl ran for the Senate in 1948. In 
that year of monumental defeat for 
his party, Republican Karl Mundt 
beat his opponent and moved from 
the House to the Senate Office 


Up for re-election next year, Karl 
keeps an increasingly close watch on 
the political situation back home. 
To keep the people informed about 
his activities in faraway Washington, 
Karl writes a weekly newsletter 
which is published as a regular fea- 





ture by more than fifty state news- 
papers. Every week, Karl also sends 


The committee adjourns about lunchtime, and Karl hurries down 


a transcribed report to all South Da- en. : Ag: . 
kota radio stations. / 7 % into the Senate dining room where he finds a seat next to Sen- 
’ - a / ator John Williams, a Delaware Kiwanian whose relentless in- 
Will the voters of South Dakota L vestigations have done much to clean up the federal government. 
return Karl E. Mundt to the Senate ii } Ever loyal to his state, Karl orders short ribs of beef which, 
next year? The answer depends on ‘/ the waiter assures him, came from South Dakota. Karl and John 
how well his daily activities—as aa discuss pending legislation and compare notes on the work of 
shown on these pages—meet the their various committees. The luncheon conversation is inter- 
people's needs. THE END rupted now and then as other senators pause to say hello. 
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Before returning to his office, Karl 
stops by the Voice of America studios 
where he takes part in a question-and- 
answer program. As author of the bill 
creating the Voice, Karl feels that it 
plays a vital part in the cold war. He 
fears, however, that VOA has not been 
operated properly in recent years, 


Top left, outside the Senate chamber, Karl meets Senator 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, a former governor of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Kiwanis District. Both men are 
key figures in the Republican Party. Middle, Karl pre- 
pares an amendment to a bill in the Senate cloakroom. 


Shortly afterward he returned to his office to sign mail, 
study legislation, review reports and meet with his five 
assistants, right. Each man is a specialist in several 
subjects and is minutely familiar with politics and local 
problems in South Dakota. Every member of his staff, in- 
cluding the four girls, are natives of Karl’s home state. 





Karl leaves his office about half past six, 
then goes home for dinner. His wife helps 
him pack for an out-of-town trip the next 
day, and then he returns to the office. By 
this time his staff has gone home and the 
jangling telephone is quiet. With no inter- 
ruptions, he gets a lot done before leaving 
the office about ten-thirty. Karl spends 
many evenings attending banquet meetings. 








The Bell System spends about 
$100,000,000 annually 


Proofreaders check thousands 
of names for each new 
















































By FRANK L. REMINGTON 


] PON HIS RETURN from lunch, an 
U overwrought executive dis- 
covered his phone book had been 
replaced with a new one. Fran- 
tically he dialed the local telephone 
office. 

“T’ve got to get my old directory 
back,” he pleaded. “I keep the 
combination of the office safe writ- 
ten on page 273.” Informed that the 
book was hopelessly lost among 
thousands of others, the man calmed 
himself, looked up a locksmith in 
his new directory and had the com- 
bination changed. 

The phone book often doubles as 
a repository for important informa- 
tion, money, securities, insurance 
policies, love letters and overdue 
bills. The book’s a boon for Junior, 
too. A volume or two stacked on a 


dining room chair graduates him 


from his high chair to a place at the 
table. 

Except for the Bible, probably no 
other book circulates more widely 
or is taken more for granted than 
the ubiquitous telephone directory, 
for which the Bell System annually 
spends some $100,000,000. 

More than 60,000,000 directories 
are issued each year, and there are 
countless kinks and oddities as a 
result. In Los Angeles, Ricardo 
Zzyzz, the pseudonym of a salesman 
with a whimsical sense of humor, 
holds the last listing in the book. 
Elsewhere in the book he’s listed 
under his true name. Another joker 
in Evansville, Indiana lists his dog in 
the local directory. Undoubtedly, 
Muggsy’s the only canine in dogdom 
to hold this singular distinction. 























between its pages. 


Junior uses it to sit on. 


More than one person has put 


money and papers 
phone book pages. 
low is looking for valuables. 


Mother copies recipes on its cover and Dad hides big bills 





Every phone book has its quota 
of tongue twisters. In 1951, the 
Altoona, Pennsylvania directory 
carried the longest name ever listed 
—W olfeschlegelsteinhausenberger- 
dorff. Manhattan’s book can’t equal 
it with its lengthiest name—Katzen- 
ellenbogen. Historically minded New 
Yorkers, however, can chat with 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Oliver Cromwell and Andrew 
Jackson—all listed in the directory, 
of course. 

On at least one occasion a phone 
book foretold the future with an 
accuracy seldom matched by erystal- 
ball prophets. On the top right- 
hand corner of each page there are 
two names, representing the first 
and last listing of that sheet. Some 
years ago a page of New York’s di- 
rectory carried the heading: Sinatra 

Singer. 

Staggering amounts of material go 
into America’s phone books each 
year. In the aggregate they contain 
50,000,000,000 pages—enough paper 
to circle the globe three times at the 
equator with a belt fifty feet wide. 
Then there’s 1,000,000 pounds of glue 
for binding and 2,000,000 pounds of 
printing ink. Bell System consumes 
the entire output of three large 
paper mills. Highly trained inspec- 
tors make sure each roll of paper is 
thin enough for maximum effi- 
ciency, but not so thin that ink and 
type will show through the printed 
page. Some fifty printers, strategi- 
cally located throughout the United 
States, publish the larger books. 

What happens to old directories? 
Paper mills convert most of them 
into cardboard, book-match covers, 
cartons and new paper. Often, how- 
ever, outdated books serve in singu- 
lar ways. A Central American 
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banana firm, for instance, bolstered 
the sides of its payroll trucks with 
several thousand directories. The 
added thickness bulletproofed the 
walls of the vehicles which were 
traveling through the revolution- 
ridden countryside. 


Many op PHONE BOOKS are as 
worn and dog-eared as a naughty 
novel; others show only slight signs 
of wear. Toll-phone directories at 
military bases, busy buildings and 
department stores often go to pieces 
in a week or two, while the public 
booths in New York’s Times Square 
require new ones every few days. 

Frequently, men gathering the old 
books are greeted with: “Oh! Just 
a minute while I tear off this old 
cover. A recipe, you know.” Di- 
rectory covers, it seems, record a 
hodgepodge of important informa- 
tion, including the numbers of the 
subscriber’s favorite restaurant and 
theater, not to mention his bookie, 
doctor, dentist, plumber and baby 
sitter. 

Even though the men who pick up 
outdated directories shake them to 
dislodge anything inside, articles do 
not always fall out. Once the book 
arrives at the warehouse, recovering 
anything left between its pages be- 
comes about as hopeless as finding 
the proverbial needle in a haystack. 
The subscriber can choose between 
tackling the mountains of old books 
himself or paying searchers hired by 
the company. 

One man deposited a_ twenty- 
dollar bill in his phone book for 
safe-keeping, then left town on busi- 
ness. When he returned, the volume 
had been replaced with a new one. 
Dashing to the local telephone office, 
he recounted his misfortune. An 
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in tele- st 
This fel- ' 











official duly pointed to three freight 
cars jammed to the top with old 
books. Shaking his head sadly, the 
man left. “The odds are too great,” 
he said. “Twenty bucks against 
200,000 books.” 

Compilation of a large city direc- 
tory is a mammoth and detailed 
undertaking. That the latest ones 
issued rate a nationwide accuracy of 
99.91 per cent speaks well for the 
exactitude of the compilers and 
proofreaders. Compilation clerks 
conserve space with a standardized 
abbreviation system and elimination 
of punctuation. The Los Angeles 
directory, for example, saves some 
150 pages in each book by this 
method. 

The phone book, of course, has 
kept pace with the rapid expansion 
of telephone service. The first New 
York City directory, issued in 1878, 
contained but 271 listings. Today 
the same city requires five separate 
volumes for its million and a quarter 
listings. Thirty-eight of the names 
in the original book, incidentally, 
still appear in the most recent edi- 
tion—six of them at the same ad- 
dress. 

Most persons today do not appre- 
ciate the varied ways a modern di- 
rectory serves them. A Chicago 
housewife, though, holds her phone 
book in high esteem. In thumbing 
through it she discovered the page 
on which her name should be listed 
had been torn out. Consulting an- 
other directory, she found two list- 
ings of her name—one showing an 
unfamiliar address. A call to the 
other woman revealed that the two 
had more than a name in common. 
And it didn’t take them long to haul 
their mutual husband into court on 
a bigamy charge. THE END 











BURBANK, CALIFORNIA invited all candidates for posts 
in the city council and school board to visit a club 
meeting and give three-minute talks about the 
offices to which they aspired. All thirteen candidates 
appeared 

“We felt,” 
Cooper, “that this 
with the Kiwanis objective of taking a more active 
part in the furtherance of our democratic way of 
life. 

ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS held a blood- 
giving campaign among its membership. It was the 


Burbank Kiwanian Newell J. 


Was very much in keeping 


said 


mass 


first local civic group to do so 

COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA built locker seats and cabi- 
nets for a youth center. 

MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE paid the cost of treating 
seven children for an infectious eye disease. 

EASTERN BRANCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. bought a catch- 
er’s mask and chest protector for a boys’ baseball 
team 

GAYLORD, MICHIGAN provided clothing for a family 
which lost many of its possessions in a fire. 

CLERMONT, FLORIDA bought a sweater for a blind 
woman. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY presented Lincoln docu- 
ments, and books valued at $2000 to a 
university in Lincoln, Pennsylvania. 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO established an annual 
training scholarship which provides three years of 

A committee of three persons—the high 

local school of 


pictures 
nurses’ 


schooling 
school principal, director of the 
nursing and a clergyman—chose the winner. 

BAYSIDE, NEW YORK contributed $200 toward the edu- 
cation of a blind child. 

HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS helped pay for a piano which 
was given to the local high school choral group. 
DECATUR, GEORGIA helped finance the journey of a 

high school basketball squad to a state tournament. 

WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA took 3000 underprivi- 
leged children to a circus. 

WESTBROOK, MAINE sponsored a spelling bee and 
awarded prizes to winners. 

KNOXVILLE-MT. OLIVER, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYL- 
VANIA arranged to have an embarrassing birthmark 
removed from a child. 

KERRISDALE, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA con- 
ducted a dog-caricaturing contest for high school 
students. There were eighty-four entries, and art 
teachers and school principals wrote letters of com- 
mendation to the club “for the impetus the contest 
gives to art students. .. .” 
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CANTON, ILLINOIS joined with other civic groups to 
hold an ice cream social for the benefit of the local 
branch of the Salvation Army. Proceeds were used 
to buy band instruments. 

ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA had two dozen 
autographed by members of the New York Giants 
and Cleveland Indians when the teams played at 
Alexandria during spring training. The balls were 
given to boys confined in a local polio treatment 


baseballs 


center. 

DUNDALK, MARYLAND took a boy who scored the 
highest scholastic average for the month to dinner 
and a movie. 

LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI bought two oxygen masks, a hot- 
pack machine and a suction pump for a hospital. 
RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA bought shoes for needy 

children. 

NEPHI, UTAH sponsored a stock show for high school 
youths. 

DECATUR, ALABAMA set up a church attendance con- 
test between local Kiwanians and Rotarians. During 
one month, each club tabulated church attendance 
among its members, giving each man one point for 
every service he attended. 

Rotary triumphed by a score of 835 to 823. Said 
a Kiwanian after the final result was announced: 
“Kiwanis lost the contest, but the churches of De- 
catur benefited. That’s what really counts.” 

OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON bought a television set for an 
invalid. 
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WHEELER, TEXAS built concrete walls around a local 
softball park and arranged for water to be piped into 
the playing field area. 

GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA provided transportation 
so an invalid could visit a therapeutic hospital five 
days each week. 

WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA cooperated with the Salvation 
Army in distributing 186 pounds of vegetable seed 
and 1100 pounds of fertilizer among twenty-three 
needy families. The seed was donated by a Waynes- 
boro Kiwanian. This is the third year that Kiwanis 
and the Salvation Army have collaborated in this 
project. 

CALDWELL-WEST ESSEX, NEW JERSEY took members 
of a high school junior safety council on a fishing 
trip. 

WILLISTON, NORTH DAKOTA sent the outstanding 
player on the local high school basketball squad to 
a sports clinic in Kentucky where the lad received 
a week’s instruction in coaching and playing the 
game. 

GRAFTON, WEST VIRGINIA provided food for children 
who had been deserted by their parents. 

MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT bought a set of drums for a 
boy so he could become a professional musician and 
help support his family. 

LEBANON, TENNESSEE raised $2000 for its under- 
privileged children fund by putting on a minstrel 
show. 


SWAINSBORO, GEORGIA bought a hearing aid for a girl. 





Above, two Indiana University faculty members conduct a ses- 
in science during the Bloomington, Indiana club’s an- 
More than 100 youngsters attended the clin- 
ics, which covered many different occupations, Following the 
meetings, there were conducted tours of the university cam- 


sion 
nual career day. 


pus and industrial plants in and around Bloomington. Left, 
serious-looking young musicians practice for rehearsals of a 
band that the Altadena, California club organized. More than 
fifty children are members. Their uniforms are patterned after 
those of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Many of the 
instruments used by the young musicians have been donated 
or loaned by citizens of Altadena who were interested in help- 
ing the Kiwanians foster musical opportunity for the town’s 
younger set. Many clubs throughout Kiwanis International are 
sponsoring musical organizations for children because Kiwan- 
ians find that music, like athletics, is a character-builder and a 
natural antidote for delinquency. Right, it took many thousands 
of daffodils to dress up this float which the Kiwanis clubs of 
Tacoma, Washington entered in a daffodil parade that is 
celebrated annually in several Pacific-Northwest communities, 
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DADE CITY, FLORIDA presented its third annual 
“Kiwanis Big Show” for the benefit of local under- 
privileged children. The cast included an eighty- 
seven-year-old Kiwanian who did an act he first 
performed sixty-five years ago. 

NAMPA, IDAHO distributed maps of the city before a 
local election. The maps showed where polling places 
would be located. 

ALDEN, NEW YORK provided clothing and shoes for a 
family of four children so that they could attend 
school. 

CONCORD, CALIFORNIA arranged optometrical ex- 
aminations for a ten-year-old boy and then bought 
him glasses. Later, the Kiwanians received the fol- 
lowing letter from the boy, addressed to “Dear 
Friends”: 

“The school nurse told me that if I wanted to write 
a thank you letter she would send it to you. I don’t 
know who you are, but I want to thank you. It 
improves my vision very well. 

“The nurse is a very good friend even if you 
don’t know her, I think you do. With the glasses I 
can see everything I want and should see. I liked 
getting glasses for two reasons, one is they help 
me very much in school and play and the second 
is that I had a lot of days out of school. 

“The first day I came to school everything jumped 
at me and when I entered the room the blackboard 
jumped at me. 

“IT want to thank you very much so thank you 
very much and I am glad you helped me.” 

This letter is memorable because it reflects the 
sincere feelings of a ten-year-old boy exactly as 
he felt them, and interpreted in his own language. 
He shows clearly that the glasses mean a great deal 
to him, and he expresses his gratefulness to Kiwanis 
and his friend, the nurse. 

BEREA, KENTUCKY gave several boxes of girls’ clothing 
and some boys’ athletic equipment to an orphanage. 

WILLMAR, MINNESOTA provided special tutoring for a 
boy who was having difficulty in learning how to 
read. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGIA provided a playground for 
Negroes. 

TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA bought new uniforms for an 
orphan home Boy Scout troop which the club spon 
sors. 
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To help lower the mortality born i 


rate among prematurely 


cubator life-s 


the 
heightened 
greet Boy 
Delevan-Machi: 


for a local hospital. Shortly afterward, 


two-pound baby whose chances to survive 


of the Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo. The 


were 
club 
the 


members Pennsylvania 


from Scouts, sponsored by 


nfants, the North Burnaby, British Columbia club bought an in- 
Its first 


Kiwanis-sponsored 


aving machine into action. 


the 


was rushed a 
of the incubator. Right, 
Scouts who landed at the Steel City after a seven-day canoe trip 


New York Pittsburgh 


occupant was 


ry availability 


is, club, were entertained by Kiwanians 


UPTOWN CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS gave an incubato1 JENNINGS, LOUISIANA helped teach restaurant workers 
to a hospital. correct methods of serving food. 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA distributed more than CEDAR CITY, UTAH arranged for local college students 


1000 loaves of bread among three homes fo1 boys 
FARMVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA bought seven overcoats 
for pupils of a local Negro school. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS $420 


child work by 


earned fol 
tO} 
The Kiwanians sold air time, wrote copy 


and did all the broadcasting. 


operating a local radio station 


one day 
Several special pro- 
grams were produced, such as a tape recording of 
a Kiwanis of 


One of the most amusing sidelights: com- 


meeting and several minutes group 
singing 
mercials on a program sponsored by the local Ford 
dealer were read by the city’s Studebaker dealer. 

COLLEGE POINT, NEW YORK supplied two hospital beds 
to a community ambulance corps 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA installed a gas rai 


ranee 
in a home for the aged 

RIVER ROUGE, MICHIGAN sponsored a boxing tourna- 
ment in which ninety-six youngsters participated 

FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA financed 
treatments for fourteen children 

LaPORTE, INDIANA collaborated with the local Rotary 


club to buy an eight-volume set of Lincoln’s writings 


hookwo}1 m 


for the city library. The books contain ninety-eight 


per cent of everything Lincoln wrote, including the 
great man’s office memoranda as President 
WILTON MANORS, FLORIDA took members of its Little 


League baseball team to West Palm Beach, Florida 
while the Philadelphia Athletics were in spring 
training there. As guests of the Athletics, the Ki- 
wanians and the youngsters visited with Connie 
Mack, the grand old man of baseball and former 
manager of the A’s 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY takes underprivileged children 
to New York City frequently to watch the Giants 
and Yankees play ball 

OLMSTED FALLS, OHIO arranged a six-week swimming 
course for local youngsters. 

CHARLES TOWN, WEST VIRGINIA helped the local 
Parent-Teachers Association conduct a series of dis- 
cussions on youth and its problems. 
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underprivileged 


n anothei 


to visit a business firm city. The pupils 
are studying commerce. 

ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
raise funds for a local Girl Scout camp. 

PARK CITY, UTAH paid the traveling expenses of In- 
dian dancers from Salt Lake City who to 
Park City to entertain local townspeople. 

HILLSBOROUGH, NEW BRUNSWICK arranged for the 
hospitalization of a polio victim. 

ENUMCLAW, WASHINGTON church 
tories to local hotels and service stations. 

GOTHENBURG, NEBRASKA enabled high school 
athletes to attend a sports festival at the University 
of Nebraska. 

PARK FOREST, ILLINOIS provided a meeting place for 


teen-agers and later sponsored and chaperoned a 


] 
arranged a band concert to 


Came 
distributed direc- 


local 


dance for the kids 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA helped pay for textbooks 
that have been specially composed for children with 


deficient eyesight. These youngsters cannot read 
from standard books. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON built twenty benches for a 


Campfire Girls camp. 

CALGARY EAST, ALBERTA gave two tumbling mats to 
a church gymnasium. 
SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE 
people’s clubhouse. 
ROCKLAND, MASSACHUSETTS organized a program of 
instruction in dog-handling for the benefit of local 

children. 

HOPE, ARKANSAS bought a $4000 piece of property and 
gave it to the city for use as a playground. Money 
came from profits from the club’s annual minstrel 
show. 

AURORA, COLORADO bought a doll buggy for an in- 
valid girl whose parents could not afford the toy. 

GREENSBURG, INDIANA repairs old shoes, which are 
given to underprivileged children. 

CLANTON, ALABAMA gave apples to a clinic for crippled 
children. 


bought fuel for a young 


Y 
i 
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PERRY, NEW YORK provided two busses and _ took 
eighty schoolchildren to a circus. 

ALLEN PARK, MICHIGAN helped erect buildings at a 
Boy Scout camp. 

PETAL-HARVEY, MISSISSIPPI terraced thirty acres of 
land. 

ST. GEORGE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC showed movies for 
more than 2000 children. St. George Kiwanians 
acted as ushers and guardians. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS gave thirty canvas 
seabags to a local Sea Scout troop. 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS sponsored a blood-collection pro- 
gram that brought in 382 pints of life-giving fluid— 
thirty-two pints over the quota. The Kiwanians 
pitched in when the county blood bank abandoned 
its weekly drawing of blood. 

Kiwanian John A. Kilborn, a two-gallon donor 
himself, became chairman of a local committee 
which lined up donors to keep a supply of blood 
available for use in hospitals in and around Decatur. 
Pledge cards were distributed to members of all 
service clubs in the city, and ten-minute talks em- 
phasizing the importance of giving blood were pre- 
sented at every service club meeting for three weeks 
prior to the first monthly visit of the bloodmobile. 
In addition to being urged to give blood themselves, 
members of service clubs were asked to get five 

pledge cards signed. 

Kilborn and another Kiwanian, John W. Patterson, 
arranged a special program to show the club that 
giving blood is really very easy (see picture below). 

A few days before the bloodmobile arrived, Ki- 
wanian Charles A. Cantrell, who is general manager 
of seven food stores in Decatur, placed a pledge 

card in every bag of groceries that left his stores. 

Later he advertised the blood project in both the 

morning and afternoon newspapers. 

The drive was a huge success: nearly eicht times 
more blood was taken than on any previous visit 
of the bloodmobile. 

When Decatur, Illinois Kiwanians took the leadership of a 

blood drive, they began 

members and wives of Kiwanians are showing at a club meet- 

Many Kiwanians responded, 


working in their own club. Below 


ing how easy it is to give blood. 
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as a 
what- 


sold, 


booths 


apple 


Kiwanians operated 
of The price of an 
ever a customer offered. When all the 
the Kiwanians took the kids to a theater party and still had 


left the child fund. 


Lexington, Virginia 


means raising funds. apple was 


apples were 


money over for club’s underprivileged 


MONETT, MISSOURI bought equipment for a local play- 
ground. 

RUSSELLVILLE, ARKANSAS began work on a band shell 
for a local park. The shell, which will be built en- 
tirely by Kiwanians, will seat at least seventy-five 
bandsmen. 

GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA repaired playground equip- 
ment and bought basketballs and ping-pong balls 
for a boys’ camp. 

PROVO, UTAH arranged for six dental 
conducted in one month. Twenty-six children were 
treated at the clinic. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
month to servicemen. 

WAUPUN, WISCONSIN counseled two youths on mental 
hygiene. 

MARSHALLTOWN, 


Scout camp. 
CARROLLTON, GEORGIA held a kite-flying contest in 


clinics to be 


sends books every 


IOWA bought a latrine for a Girl 


which twenty-four youngsters participated. Each 
child won a prize. 
SHARONVILLE, OHIO bought fifty-five shuffleboard 


games for orphanages. 

FORT WAYNE and SOUTH FORT WAYNE, INDIANA pro- 
vide school-to-home communications systems for 
children who are confined to their 
lengthy period of time by illness. The two-way set 
enables the to participate in classroom 
discussion. 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA gave financial aid to a girl who 
suffered a brain injury, and also assisted a family 
of four children whose parents died recently. 

RODNEY SQUARE, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE bought 
a wheel chair for a bedridden woman. 

HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA sent a boy to Philadelphia 
for a brain tumor examination. 

ANDALUSIA, ALABAMA assisted in testing the hearing 
of junior high school pupils. 

TUJUNGA, CALIFORNIA financed the tuning of a piano 
for a needy family. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS, TEXAS provided shoes and cloth- 
ing for two Negro children who did not have enough 
clothing to attend school. 


homes for a 


pupils 








LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY bought a hat for a needy 


man, 

SOURIS, MANITOBA gave prizes to outstanding mem- 
bers of a school woodworking class 

GREEN ISLAND, NEW YORK staged a tennis tournament 
for local youngsters 

ST. JOHNSBURY, VERMONT earned $1000 by conducting 
a radio auction. More than 200 pieces of merchan- 
dise, all donated by local merchants, were sold dur- 
ing the two-day auction. It was the third such 

project conducted by the club 

MA CEIA, FLORIDA supplies books and magazines 

to a local tuberculosis hospital. 

ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI awards a prize to an outstand- 
ing high school musician every year 

HOLLIS, OKLAHOMA 
grade schools in the 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO, ONTARIO sponsored a seed- 

local youths. The Kiwanians 

club meeting and 


PA 


holds an annual track meet for 


county 


judging contest fo 


later honored the winners at a 
gave them prizes. 

ST. LAWRENCE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC bought sixteen 
beds and an incubator for a medical clinic. 

McCOOK, NEBRASKA bought a new 


who 


suit of clothes for 


a high school was without suitable 


clothes to wear to year-end functions. 
HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA donated $300 to a drive which 
the community held to raise funds for enlargement 


junior 


of a hospital 

BENNETTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA paid traveling ex- 
penses of four local youths who were eligible to 
enter a state golf tournament 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS helped finance an opera- 
tion on a boy’s eye 

PACIFIC BEACH, CALIFORNIA helped buy new robes 
for a church choir. 

WESSINGTON SPRINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
local newspaper to eight Wessington Springs youths 
who are in the armed forces. 

TEMPE, ARIZONA went on an overnight camping trip 
125 miles from town in order to cut pine trees. Six 
hundred logs were brought back to town and were 
given to the local Boy Scouts. The logs will be used 
to build a rail fence at the National Boy Scout 


sends the 


Jamboree. 





Elkhart, Indiana Kiwanians and Boy Scouts responded to the 
spring clean-up custom by tidying a park which the Kiwanians 
donated to the city a few years ago. The two work parties 
spent an entire day readying the park for summer picnickers. 
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All proceeds made from the Shelbyville, Illinois club’s annual 
pancake feed, above, were given to a Boy Scout troop which 
The club has had a pancake supper 


the Kiwanians sponsor. 


for four years and finds it a good way to raise funds. 


ARMDALE-HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA collected a variety 
of reading material for local hospitals. 

ALBANY, MISSISSIPPI gave 
useful articles to young men who are about to enter 


NEW boxes of food and 
military service. 

PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN bought a slide for a local play- 
ground 

FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA gave neckties to members of a 
high school band. 

SALINA, KANSAS provides voice instruction for a girl 
who underwent a brain tumor operation. 

REIDSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA held its second annual 
birdhouse-building contest, awarding nine prizes 
to the builders of the best of forty-four entries. 

MOUNT HOLY CROSS, MINTURN, COLORADO main- 
tains a blood bank. The club keeps an information 
file on all prospective donors for the benefit of local 
hospitals. 

OAKDALE, PENNSYLVANIA staged a spaghetti feast for 
the benefit of the club’s underprivileged child fund. 
The Kiwanians and served the spaghetti, 
then washed the dishes. 

WYNNEWOOD, OKLAHOMA bought baseballs and bats 
for local Negro youths. 

REISTERSTOWN, MARYLAND gave a television set to a 
home for epileptics. 

MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE raised $3607 from the club’s 
annual variety show. The money is used in activ- 
ities for underprivileged children. 

HEREFORD, TEXAS held its first annual radio auction, 
netting at least $750 for club funds. 

HAYSI, VIRGINIA transports children to and from Sun- 
day school. 

DOVER, OHIO sponsors a model plane club. This sum- 
mer the club opened a flying field where model 
plane contests will be held. 

PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA staged a bicycle rodeo in 
which 250 young cyclists competed. With the help 
of members of the police department, the Kiwanians 
checked the mechanical condition of the bicycles 
and then tested the youngsters’ riding skill and 
knowledge of road rules. If the kids passed, they 
received a card similar to a driver’s license. As a 
special token, the Kiwanians attached reflector 
tape to all competing bicycles and gave prizes to 
winners of novelty riding contests. 


cooked 
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TABER, ALBERTA sponsors a five-team baseball league. 
LITTLE NECK-DOUGLASTON, NEW YORK collected 
more than 400 books for men at an Army camp. 
SEARCY, ARKANSAS supplied magazines to a Negro 

school. 

GREENWOOD, DELAWARE bought trash cans for the 
town. 

ANNISTON, ALABAMA printed and distributed more 
than 1000 blotters imprinted with a message urging 
church attendance. 

MONROE, WASHINGTON rents a meeting place for a 
Boy Scout troop. 

MISHAWAKA, INDIANA gave a sand table to a school 
for retarded children. One room in this school has 
been completely furnished by the club. 

WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA gave fifty local children 
tickets to performances of the North Carolina sym- 
phony orchestra. 

BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY provided a public address 
system, a phonograph, recordings and chaperones 
for a dance for local teen-agers. 

MONROE, GEORGIA bought thirty-six chairs for local 
Boy Scouts. 

OGDEN, UTAH is financially aiding some children who 


must have cataract operations before they can 
return to school. 
NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI contributed toward the sup- 
port of an elderly invalid who is blind. 
PHILIPSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA installed rubbish cans 


on the local high school lawn. 

UMATILLA, FLORIDA repaired the spring board of a 
local swimming beach. 

PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA held 
career day at the local high school. 
tives of forty-two vocations came as far as 100 miles 
to counsel the students. Fields covered in the two- 
day clinic included cosmetology, athletic coaching, 
civil service, radio and television, fiction writing, 
truck and bus driving, homemaking, automobile 
selling and many others. 

CHICO, CALIFORNIA contributed $2000 to the Chico 
State College scholarship committee. The money 
will cover two $200 scholarships a year for five 
years. This year a $400 fund will be established by 
the Chico club as a start toward another $2000 con- 
tribution to be made five years from now. THE END 


its seventh annual 


Representa- 





Their school needed lockers for the gymnasium dressing room, 
so members of Tyner High School Key Club at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee turned carpenters and built several like those 
above. Their work was lauded by students and faculty alike. 
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Key Ctussers of St. Francisville High School at St. 
Francisville, Illinois repainted their Kiwanis sponsors’ 
road signs and mounted them on new metal posts. .. . 
At Calgary, Alberta the Crescent Heights High School 
Key Club helped paint a house for a crippled woman. 
Members also assisted Kiwanians in building a camp for 
underprivileged children. 


Tue Euclid Senior High School Key Club at Euclid, 
Ohio collected toys for needy children. . . . Mirrors for 
the dressing rooms in their school auditorium were 
bought by members of the Mineral Springs High School 
Key Club at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. This club 
also cleans the auditorium, decorates the football sta- 
dium and sells mailbox name plates to raise money for 
its activities. 


More ran 500 phonograph records were collected by 
the Key Clubbers of Baldwin Township High School at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania for the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind. ... The Key Clubbers of Edison 
High School, Miami, Florida, planted trees at a home 
for mentally retarded children. 


Tue Danville, Kentucky High School Key Club held 
three scrap drives, using the proceeds of $120 to (1) 
give a banquet for parents and (2) enter a team in the 
city’s independent basketball league. The Danville Key 
Clubbers also weeded, sprinkled and rolled the school’s 
clay tennis courts. At Sunbury, Pennsylvania the 
Sunbury High School Key Club distributed posters 
urging church attendance. 


A mecuanicaL dispenser operated electrically to aid 
the sale of 1000 student directories was invented by Key 
Clubber Henry Sava of Sarnia Collegiate Institute and 
Technical School, Sarnia, Ontario. . . . Gum machines 
were distributed throughout Redmond, Oregon by the 
Key Club of Redmond Union High School. Proceeds 
were used to purchase a wheel chair for the new Central 
Oregon District Hospital. 


Tue Key Civus of Anderson Boys’ High School at 
Anderson, South Carolina made a survey of jaywalking 
in that city... . Two volumes of the American College 
Encyclopedia Dictionary were presented to Santa Rosa, 
California High School by the Key Club there. 


Tue chief fund-raising project of the Ocala, Florida 
High School Key Club is a student canteen operated by 
members. The canteen raises $400 each year for the 
Key Club treasury. ... The Key Club of Central High 
School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, collected current maga- 
zines and distributed them to patients in the tubercu- 
losis hospital. 


A scoresoarp was donated for the athletic field at Port- 
land, Maine by the Key Club of Deering High School. 
These Key Clubbers also took part in a bicycle safety 
program in which over 500 bicycles were tagged with 
luminous tape. THE END 
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Tue Kanxaxer, Iturors club has staged periodic com- 
munity forums for the past twelve years. Guest speak- 
forums this included drama 
John Mason Brown and stage and 
screen actor Edward Everett Horton. 


ers at early year noted 


critic and write! 


T uree brothers have held the presidency of the Rae- 
ford, North Carolina club. H. L. Gatlin, Jr. was presi- 
dent in 1935, Robert H. Gatlin in 1949, and Marion H. 
Gatlin in 1952. 


Ava, Oxtanoma Kiwanians have a painting of a “Ki- 
wanis Tree for ’53” in their clubroom. Each limb of the 
tree represents a committee and there is a leaf for each 
committee member. When a committee completes a 
project, a piece of fruit is painted onto its limb. A 
lemon goes to any committee which doesn’t complete 


its project. 


J ames A. Beam, past president of the Mount Vernon, 
Ohio and lieutenant of the Ohio 
District’s Seventh Division, decided that he would like 


club past governor 
to do something for outstanding members of his club. 
A general contractor, Jim hit upon the idea of making 
large tin cups and awarding one monthly to the Kiwanis 
“Man of the Month.” The first two cups this year went 
to Membership and Attendance Chairman Edmund C. 
Sievert, for his effort to attain a better attendance 
record, and Program Chairman Robert Lay, for de- 
veloping good weekly programs. 

To be eligible for a cup, a member must have had 
perfect attendance for the month in which he is con- 
sidered, and his yearly dues must be paid. 


Wowes or Paw Paw. Michigan Kiwanians are un- 
doubtedly more interested in their husbands’ attendance 
than Kiwanis wives. And with good reason. A 
member’s name is drawn from a hat at each meeting, 
and if the lucky Kiwanian is present, his wife gets a 


most 


pair of nylon hose. 


Dow Sreprevp of the Livingston, New Jersey club made 
a gavel of walnut, mahogany and maple for Interna- 
tional President Walter J. L. Ray. The gavel, fashioned 
on Don’s home workshop lathe, is eighteen inches long. 


Korwanits INTERNATIONAL was one of twenty-three na- 
tional organizations that won top awards in the 1952 
Register and Vote Competition of the American Heri- 
tage Foundation. Here are the first-prize-winning 
Kiwanis clubs as determined by AHF: Des Moines, 
Iowa (“most intensive and effective effort by a Kiwanis 
Ballot Battalion in cities with 100,000 to 200,000 popula- 
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tion ...”); Niagara Falls, New York (75,000 to 100,000) ; 
Bay City, Michigan (50,000 to 75,000); Plainfield, New 
Jersey and Boise, Idaho (25,000 to 50,000); and Lead, 
South Dakota (25,000 and under). 

These clubs won special awards for their Ballot 


Battalions: Los Angeles and Southwest Los Angeles, 
California: New London, Connecticut; Winter Haven 
and Miami, Florida; Lewiston-Clarkston, Idaho; Chi- 


cago and Metropolis, Illinois; Hammond and Princeton, 
Indiana; Chanute and Larned, Kansas; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Baltimore, North Baltimore and Glen Burnie, 
Maryland; Boston, Massachusetts; Detroit and Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Columbia and St. Louis, Missouri; 
Omaha, Nebraska; Asbury Park, East Orange, Mont- 
clair, Morristown and Netcong-Stanhope, New Jersey; 
Glens Falls and Rochester, New York; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Johnson 
City, Tennessee; Dallas and Sinton, Texas; Bonneville 
and Salt Lake City, Utah; Spokane, Washington; Mil- 
waukee and Port Washington, Wisconsin; and Fair- 
banks, Alaska. THE END 
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Guests at the Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal, Quebec often 
pause in the main lobby to look at this display—an American 
flag presented to Montreal Kiwanians by the Plattsburg, New 
York club. The flag flew at half mast over the dome of the 
Capitol in Washington, D. C. during America’s period of mourn- 
ing for the late King George VI of England. The historic banner 
was given to the Canadians at an inter-club meeting during 
US-Canada Good Will Week last year. During US-Canada 
Good Will Week of 1953, the Montreal club presented a mounted 
reproduction of the above picture to the Plattsburg club. 
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Just for 
the kids 


When the citizens of 

West Branch, Michigan wanted 
to do something for the 

the loeal children, 

they set up a private fishing 
preserve and 


stocked it with trout. 





This hopeful little angler 
doesn’t mind at all when his creel 
gets heavy and his 
feet are cold and soaking wet. 











r 

i YEARS AGO, Kiwanian Mickey 
Duggan decided he wanted to do some- 
thing to keep juvenile delinquency out 
of West Branch, Michigan. Remember- 
ing how he liked fishing as a _ boy, 
Mickey thought it might be a good idea 
to give the local kids a private fishing 
preserve. West Branch gets its name 
from a trout stream that cuts through 
the heart of town, and Mickey’s plan 
was to restrict fishing there to boys and 
girls sixteen years old and under. He 
explained his idea around town, and 
everyone liked it. The state conserva- 
tion department stocked the stream 
with trout for the kids. 

Then West Branchers collected 
enough money from local sources to 
buy a ten and one-half acre plot of 
land bordering the stream. The kids 
went for the idea in a big way. Al- 
though thousands of trout were dumped 
into the stream at the beginning of the 
season, another load had to be planted. 

Said one parent: “We used to worry 
about what our children were doing 
after school. But now, when we know 
they're fishing, our worries are over.” 
The West Branch club, meanwhile, has 
been busy answering letters from edu- 
cators, youth leaders, law officers and 
park officials all over the country who 
want to learn more about the West 
Branch project. S. A. M. 






Little fishermen in West Branch 
are glad to have their 

own stream where they don’t have 
to compete with the grownups, 


Seats at school become pretty 


uncomfortable when it nears 
three o’clock and the 
kids want to start for their stream, 
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ciwanis comes to Valley Forge 


Yo THE WEST of Philadelphia is a 
hilly stretch of country that is 
rich with history and tradition. Cars 
zip to and fro amid reminders of a 
bygone day when General Washing- 
ton galloped over the local pikes and 
red-coated Hessians marched and 
countermarched against the ragged 
Continental Army. The people here- 
abouts have a quiet respect for tra- 
dition, and some of the local build- 
ings are older than the United States 
of America. 

Such a place is Valley Forge, one 
of America’s historic shrines and site 
of a new Kiwanis club. The club 
meets in a crossroads village known 
as “King of Prussia,” and the twen- 
ty-eight charter members can look 
out the window of their meeting 
place (built in 1728) and see a house 
where General Washington stayed 


Pennsylvania District Governor Ken May, 
left, and O-Q-M Governor Mel Osborne ex- 
amine a replica of one of the crude log cab- 
ins in which soldiers of the Continental 
Army spent the historic winter of 1777. 
They visited other Valley Forge landmarks. 
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A new elub 
is serving one of 
America’s most hallowed 


communities. 


during part of the fateful winter of 
1777. Less than two miles away, 
Washington’s troops once bivou- 
acked. You can still see their 
trenches and walk where their crude 
log cabins stood. 

Kiwanis fits perfectly into this 
hallowed atmosphere and Valley 
Forge Kiwanians are already hard 
at work serving their venerable 
community. Before it received its 
charter the new club had given 
clothing and household utensils to 
several needy families. Members 
were also planning an ambitious vo- 
cational guidance program and are 
on the verge of sponsoring a Boy 
Scout troop and a Cub pack. 

Little wonder that Glenside and 
Norristown, the two co-sponsoring 
clubs, are proud of their offspring. 

“Why, their first report was bet- 
ter than several older clubs in our 
division,” said Norristown President 
Bernard Marshall as he spoke to 251 
guests at the charter night party. 

“From the start they’ve made, we 
know this new club is going places,” 
predicted Glenside Prexy A. Rus- 
sell Parkhouse. Mel Osborne, gov- 
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Top middle, members of the new and co-sponsoring clubs meet with Lieutenant 
Governor John Lemmon, (shirtsleeves, extreme left) to plan for the charter 
party. Second from right, Valley Forge Vice-President Fred Lockton, Jr. (wear- 
ing coat) checks the charter night program with the printer. Top right, Charter 
President Dick Gable, left, and Secretary Charles Mauch examine the secretary’s 
kit. Above is the inn where the new club meets. George Washington stayed in the 
house in the right foreground of this picture. Below left, is John Ward, Jr., 
manager of a large gas station along the Pennsylvania Turnpike. A new Kiwan- 
ian, he’s interested in youth work. Kiwanian Gilbert Thompson, right, manager 
of a dairy farm, thinks the club will strengthen the community of Valley Forge. 























Top left, Mel Osborne presents Valley 
Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Ontario. 
the first 


new club founded this year in each of twenty-six districts. 


Forge with a Canadian flag given by the 
So far Mel and his district have given flags to 


Top right, 


Ken May and Mel crook their necks to admire a monument dedicated to soldiers of 


Middle 
club which co-sponsored Valley 


the Continental Army. right, 


much for his own organization. “It 
he declares. 


the importance of Kiwanis.” Bernie 
town, the other Valley Forge 
Says he: “It 


gave us a transfusion of enthusiasm. 


building. was a 


ernor of the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time Kiwanis District, flew down 
from Toronto to attend the charter 
night. On behalf of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ottawa, Ontario, he presented a 
Canadian flag to Valley Forge. L. H. 
B. Peebles, Can- 
adian Embassy in Washington, D.C., 
also attended the meeting, and the 
of these two prominent 
Canadians added a truly 
tional flavor to the charter party. 
Mel spent the afternoon before the 
ceremony touring the Valley Forge 
encampment area, where, on behalf 


secretary of the 


presence 
interna- 


of 7403 Kiwanians in his district, he 
laid a wreath on a memorial to the 
Continental Army. The Canadian 
Kiwanis leader was obviously moved 
as he walked where George Wash- 
ington had trod so many years be- 
fore. 

“Just think what these men start- 
ed,” he mused, looking out over the 
rolling hills of Valley Forge. “All 
the world is lucky that Washington 
and his soldiers had the courage to 
found this great nation.” 
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Russ 
Forge, reports that building a new club has done 
has strengthened the 
“It expanded our social opportunities, and re-emphasized in our minds 
Marshall, bottom 
co-sponsor, is just as enthusiastic about 
Kiwanis 
It wasn’t as hard as we thought it would be. 


lesson in 


Parkhouse, president of the Glenside 


spirit in our group,” 
right, president of Norris- 
new club 
Sponsorship 


education for us. 


” 


Pennsylvania District Governor 
Ken May also spoke of our debt to 
the past when he presented the Val- 
ley Forge charter that evening. It 
is, he declared, the solemn duty of 
every Kiwanian to face up to the 
responsibilities of freedom—freedom 
which the Continental soldiers won 
for us. 

Representatives of eighteen clubs 
were on hand to applaud the speak- 
ers and enjoy charter night festivi- 
ties. After the official program end- 
ed, guests danced for awhile, then 
filed out to shake hands with Char- 
ter President Dick Gable. 

“This is certainly a wonderful 
bunch of people,” said Dick as the 
last guests departed. “I know we’re 
going to be a good club. 

“Say, Charlie,” he said, turning 
to Reverend Charles B. Mauch, the 
new club. secretary, “have we 
thanked all those Kiwanians who 
wired and wrote to congratulate us? 
And about our May report... .” 

Thus Kiwanis came to Valley 
Forge. THE END 
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FIFTY YEARS OF FLYING 
(From page 26) 
more than anything else, is a meas- 
ure of the magnitude of aviation’s 
influence upon modern man. 

Today he has unconsciously re- 
placed his centuries-old measure- 
ments of distance with the airplane’s 
new standards of time. Yet so grad- 
ually has the sky been conquered, 
made safe and turned to practical 
use, that man has come to accept a 
far-reaching révolution in many of 
his mental processes without recog- 
nizing just how fundamentally he, 
himself, has changed. 

Aviation, in these brief fifty years, 
has become the most important ele- 
ment in the formula for freedom in 
our American way of life and for the 
free world. Upon aviation we are 
dependent not only for the expan- 
sion of our industrial progress but 
for our very survival as a free 
people. 

It is important, therefore, that we 
face the hard fact that the progress 
of aviation over the past half-cen- 
tury has been achieved not as a 
result of intelligent, far-sighted 
planning on the part of our govern- 
ment leaders, but rather, in spite of 
an incredible lack of such official 
consciousness of the importance of 
aviation for the peaceful progress 


* * * * * * 


“Posterity, you will never know how 
much it cost the present generation 
to preserve your freedom! I hope 
you will make good use of it. If you 
do not, I shall repent in heaven that 
I ever took the pains to preserve it.” 

—John Adams, 1776. 


* * * * * * 


and military protection of the United 
States. Lack of organization of our 
genius for design and production at 
the national level has already cost us 
years of progress, thousands of lives 
and billions of dollars. In my opin- 
ion, it cost us not only the price of 
World War II, but the chaos and 
confusion that have followed our 
technical victory in that war we 
waged to set the world free. Our 
progress in aviation to date has been 
almost entirely achieved by the de- 
termination and _ perseverence of 
pioneering men and women. 

The evil forces let loose against us 
in the world today are moving at too 
fast a pace to permit us the leisure 
of that isolated individual effort— 
magnificent though it has been. 
(see FIFTY YEARS OF FLYING page 47) 
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The Kiwanis Club of 


Hialeah-Miami Springs, Florida 


eonduets a school of aeronautics \ 
~~ 





for boys and girls. 


Florida’s 
lying 
CON aders 


A FAMILIAR Saturday afternoon 
sight at Miami’s International Air- 
port is the “kids’ bus” that pulls up 
before Building 217 precisely at 
1 p.m. and deposits fifty excited 
teen-agers. Moments later, they are 
inside poring over meteorological 
charts or studying the intricate op- 
erations of an airplane engine. The 
boys and girls are students in the 
Kiwanis School of Aeronautics, one 
of the most unusual and practical 
club projects conducted anywhere. 

When the Boys and Girls Commit- 
tee of the Kiwanis Club of Hialeah- 
Miami Springs, Florida was casting 
about for an original teen-age work 
project in August 1948, the Ki- 
wanians turned to the one subject 
of universal interest in the twin 
communities: aeronautics. Planes 
drone overhead constantly and the 


area is a big aircraft-building center. 

When the Kiwanis club offered 
youngsters aged fourteen to seven- 
teen the opportunity to participate 
in a ten-week, Saturday afternoon 
ground-training course taught by 
outstanding instructors, the Ki- 
Wwanians were swamped with ap- 
plications. The course covers en- 
ginology, meteorology, safety, nav- 
igation, flight theory, plane building, 
radio, aerodynamics, traffic control 
and instruments. All students are 
taken for a plane ride and a tour of 
International Airport’s busy control 
towers. 

Since 1948, the school has grad- 
uated more than 200, and a lucky 
group of honor students have re- 
ceived free airline trips to the 
Bahamas as awards for their skill 
and interest. Already a number of 
graduates have gone to work at 
the big airport, and more are con- 
tinuing their aeronautical study— 
among them Honor Graduate Joanne 
Veverka, who wrote Kiwanis: “The 
school is a wonderful thing. For a 
long time I wanted to be a pilot but 
no organization was willing to give 
me ground training because I am a 
girl.” Kiwanian Todd Drew signi- 
ficantly notes that “Any club located 
near an airport with resident fliers 
or mechanics can put over the same 
project just as successfully as we 
have.” —Mark Jonas 
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It is a mistake to be careless about granting privileged 


The privileged 


N° LONG AGO a very good club 
4 called our attention to a dis- 


turbing situation: Out total of 


twenty-three were 


ota 
139 member: 
not obliged to main- 
club 


privileged, i.e 


tain attendance or to support 


activities with their personal efforts. 
“More 


members 


half our privileged 
attend 
reported one disgruntled club mem- 
ber. “What this?” 

The same question has been both- 
In fact the 


membership 


than 
nevel meetings,” 


can we do about 


ering quite a few clubs. 
problem of privileged 
has become so widespread that it 
must be considered a major admin- 
istrative The difficulty is 
due to a difference of opinion in in- 
terpretation of Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws, 
which “Any active member 
of this club who shall have been an 


matter. 


states 


active member in good standing of 
more Kiwanis clubs for ten 
any active mem- 


one Ol 
or more years, or 
ber of this club who shall have re- 
tired from active business, agricul- 
tural, 

life and 
disqualified to 


institutional, or professional 
who therefore has become 
continue his active 
membership, or any former privi- 
leged member of another club, may 
be elected a privileged member upon 
making written application. A privi- 
leged shall pay annual 
membership dues and shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges of the 
He shall be excused from con- 
attendance rule for 


member 


club 
formity to the 
active and reserve members.” 

If close attention is not paid to the 
selection of privileged members, the 
become overloaded 
with inactive men. This will almost 
certainly result in reduced efficiency, 


club may well 


lack of service projects and an all- 
round failure of the club to take its 
rightful place in the affairs of the 
community. When this happens, a 
club ceases to be a Kiwanis club in 
the true sense of the word. 
Privileged membership was never 
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membership. 


membership problem 


By CECIL L. MORRIS 


Chairman, Int national Committee on 


intended as an automatic reward for 


ten years of service. It is important 


to note that a board of directors 


“may” grant privileged membership. 
The word is not “must,” and this 
substantiates the fact that privileged 
membership is not automatic. Rath- 


er, this type of membership should 


be reserved for those exceptional 
cases in which 


become unable to fulfill the demands 


faithful Kiwanians 
of regular membership. A man re- 


tiring, for example. Or one whose 


business or family obligations are 
suddenly changed so that his out- 
side activities must be temporarily 
But a Kiwanian with no 
problems 


curtailed. 
such special should go 
right on serving as an active mem- 
ber. Many men have been active Ki- 
wanians for fifteen, twenty or even 
thirty years with never a thought of 
becoming privileged members. 

It is the duty of the club directors 
to weigh very carefully every appli- 
cation for membership. 
Does the man 
for making the request? Or is he 
merely trying to escape his respon- 
sibility to the club and the commu- 
nity? A club in existence more than 


privileged 


have a good reason 


ten years invariably finds itself con- 
fronted with these questions. There 
are various reasons, differing to 
some small degree in each case, yet 
following a rather fixed pattern that 
is worthy of note. 

For one thing, many clubs place 
great emphasis on attendance. No 
one can deny that the vitality of a 
club depends very much upon good 
attendance, but extenuating circum- 
stances must be considered when a 
man is genuinely unable to attend. 
Otherwise, many fine members will 
be lost. In this day of long-distance 
travel, Kiwanians often find them- 
selves unable to fulfill the desire of 
their clubs for high attendance per- 
centages. Unfortunately, privileged 
membership is often considered as 
an easy solution to this problem and 


\ttendance and Membership 


so John Doe is simply made a privi- 
leged member when he has to travel 
The club mistakenly feels 
solution 


widely. 
that this is a 
which does not penalize the club or 


convenient 


the individual. 

Little or no 
given to the ultimate effect of such 
upon the efficiency of the 
10ted above, the cu- 


thought is usually 
action 
local club. As 
mulative result of such action can be 
serious indeed. 

In most better 
to grant a leave of absence than to 


instances it is far 
give privileged membership to a 
man who, for good reasons, is unable 
to maintain his attendance. In case 
of a prolonged illness, an extended 
business trip, a lengthy vacation or 
other such circumstances, a board of 
directors can excuse the member 
from attending. Before such an ex- 
cuse is granted, however, the board 
should fully understand the mean- 
ing of its action. The club is pena- 
lized by the excused man’s absence 
unless the member makes up his at- 
tendance, but a leave of absence will 
protect the Kiwanian’s continuity of 
membership and will prevent him 
from being disciplined under Article 
V, Section 2 of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws. 

I remember well the case of one 
good Kiwanian who had eighteen 
years of perfect attendance. His in- 
terest could not be questioned, for 
he had held club and had 
even been a lieutenant governor. 
Then, for a six-month period, he 
took a job which forced him to be 
out of town on the day his club met. 
So he asked for privileged member- 
ship. 

“Why not?” his club board said. 
“You fulfill all the requirements so 
you're entitled to it.” 

So they made him a privileged 
member. Not faced with the de- 
mands of active membership, this 
Kiwanian relaxed his interest. To 
this day, he is an infrequent at- 


offices 
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tender. He contributes nothing but 
money to his club. 

What should his board of directors 
have done when he asked to become 
a privileged member? They might 
better have said, “Joe, we want you 
to continue as an active member, so 
we're going to grant you a leave of 
absence for six months.” Undoubt- 
edly he would have resumed his ac- 
tivity when the leave had elapsed. 

The original reason for the privi- 
membership 
make room for a new member in a 
classification that was already filled. 
Nowadays, however, men who ac- 
cept privileged status retain their 
classification. But their election to 
privileged membership opens the 


leged status was to 





FIFTY YEARS OF FLYING 
(From page 45) 


The interest the American people 
are showing in commemorating this 
year’s fiftieth-year anniversary of 
powered flight is, in my opinion, 
providential. It will have well served 
its purpose if men and women 
everywhere can bring about, on the 
part of their elected representatives 
in the government, a more mature 
understanding of the popular de- 
mand and popular support for an 
adequate program of national avia- 
tion development for our country. 

The progress I have briefly out- 
lined here can be completed within 
the next fifty years by the organized 
and coordinated individual efforts 
such as we have had to rely on in 
the past. Or, by the honest accept- 
ance on the part of our national 
government of its responsibilities to 
our country and to the American 
people for a _ positive, coordinated 
and constructive program, we can 
accomplish this progress in ten to 
fifteen years. 

This is the choice that faces us 
today. This is the challenge of our 
future. 

Only such a program can restore 
to these United States, the country 
in which the airplane was born, the 
leadership for bringing to our own 
people and to the world the peace, 
the progress and the prosperity that 
lie in the promise of that miracle at 
Kitty Hawk. 

By rendering this genuine service 
to mankind, we can change the air- 
plane, the most deadly instrument 
of war that God ever let man create, 
into the “Angel of Peace” that God 
intended it to be. THE END 
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classification so that another doctor 
or jeweler or factory manager can 
be added to the active list. 

When considering an application 
for privileged membership a club 
board should keep in mind what 
percentage of the club membership 
is privileged already. It is unheal- 
thy to have more than ten per cent 
of your club’s total membership in- 
active. You may say that in you 
club all who seek such a classifica- 
tion are entitled to it. What then 
can be done to hold the privileged- 
active membership ratio to a reason- 
able limit? 

Perhaps the best method of con- 
trol is for the board to review the 
privileged membership roster at 
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ments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 


least every six months. Except in 
the case of retirement, every privi- 
leged member should be regarded as 
temporarily classified. He should be 
so informed when such a status is 
granted, and as soon as a condition 
which necessitated privileged mem- 
bership is relieved, the Kiwanian 
should immediately be returned to 
the active roll—and thus returned to 
full participation in the club’s ac- 
tivities. 

The continued expansion and vi- 
tality of Kiwanis on the club level 
depends upon a complete and honest 
survey of the privileged member 
situation in every club. It’s time to 
realize that excessive privileged 
membership can harm a club. THE END 





Sparestons 
BYUCCSCOFS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 


A face amount certificate company issuing installment certificates 
having 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturity values and fully paid face 
amount investment certificates. 





ment manager: 


236 Roanoke Building 


0D Investors Mutual, Inc. 
0 Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 
( Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 








This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the 
issuer, the securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 

Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates 
of the above companies may be obtained from the national distributor and invest- 
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Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 
MAME vccvcscscvees 
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O Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. CL) pe PE EE ee LL eee eer 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Sell 
Kiwanis 
Dates 


HELP YOUR 
KEY CLUB GROW 





A NATURAL 


FOR 
RAISING 
MONEY 


KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 

Santa Monica, California 

Please send me information on how our 
club can raise money this new and easy 
way by selling these large, top-quality 
California dates. 

MAME  recccdcccdecscvcccoceccvescece 
EEE 6 bWaw eae tedeereee eddeaneedes 


CITY ccccccccccccccces SUMUE cccccce 
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WHAT SORT OF 
A MAN IS A 
KIW ANIAN? 


A Kiwanian is an influential 
community leader. He is_ in- 
terested in community affairs 
and gives a great deal of his 
time to help in the civic prog- 
ress of his city. He serves on 
school boards, hospital boards, 
recreation commissions, and 
with other civic groups. 

One of the requirements for 
membership is that he be a 
business executive or a profes- 
sional man. Below are some 
more brief facts that you should 
know. 


» « « THERE ARE 
218,279 
KIWANIANS. 


.- « « THEIR AGES ARE 
ROUGHLY 35 TO 50. 


. « « THEY ARE IN 
THE HIGHER 
INCOME BRACKETS. 





This is the sort 
of a man who reads 








THE 
KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE 

















Store Locations 
More and more large department store- 
owners are establishing branch shopping 
centers in decentralized metropolitan 
areas. The spread of metropolitan popu- 
lation concentrations and the decen- 
tralization of industries, and 
residences are leading many department 
storeowners to believe that it is more 
efficient to take the store to the custom- 
ers than it is to bring the customers to 
the store 

As a result, the number of suburban 
shopping centers developed by the de- 
partment store operators themselves is 
growing. Because of their accessibility 
the shopping centers are proving suc- 
cessful. In most 
any individual center depends largely 
on the strength of one or two stores at 
the center. The principal store attracts 
the majority of shoppers, and, once at 
the center, they remain to patronize the 


offices 


cases the success of 


lesser stores. 


Garbage, Rubbish Disposal 
Garbage production in American cities 
has decreased over the past twenty-five 
years while rubbish production has in- 
creased, according to the American 
Public Works Association. 

In Washington, D.C., for example, the 
average annual production per capita 
of garbage twenty-five years ago was 
more than 175 pounds. By 1943 it had 
dropped to 141 pounds, and in 1947 was 
129 pounds. These are estimated figures 
because of Washington’s private waste 
collections and large transient popula- 
tion. 

Production of garbage has apparently 
been affected by the increased use of 
refrigeration, frozen foods, canned food- 
stuffs and kitchen garbage grinders. 
Increasing costs of foodstuffs may also 
be imposing frugality in preparation 
and consumption. Accounting for much 
of the rubbish increase have been pack- 
ages and wrappers, advertising, papers 
and other wastebasket rubbish. Also, 
the trend to home ownership is de- 
veloping more yard rubbish. 


Human Relations 

All members in the police department 
of Columbia, South Carolina have been 
given a one-month training course in 
human relations. Subjects covered in- 
clude: the basis of human _ behavior; 
emotional adjustment and development; 
cultural and social factors influencing 
individual behavior, the police and the 
general public; prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency; the police and 
adult offenders; and community re- 
sources available to the policeman. 





Household Furniture Tax 
Louisiana is the latest of thirteen states 
to exempt household furniture from 
property taxation. Furniture is par- 
tially exempt in twenty-six states and 
fully taxable in nine. 


Easier Record-Keeping 

Long Beach, California is getting rid of 
red tape by eliminating, combining and 
redesigning forms used in record-keep- 
ing and reporting. In the past four 
months, that city has redesigned forty- 
one forms to replace the seventy pre- 
viously used. 

Each city department head in Long 
Beach now makes an employee respon- 
sible for maintaining a complete book 
of departmental forms. This so-called 
“forms control officer” works with a 
committee of employees to revise and 
improve designs and eliminate unnec- 
essary forms. 


On-The-Job Training 

On-the-job training in municipal pub- 
lic works departments is increasing. 
Department heads feel that this sort of 
instruction reduces personnel turnover 
and provides a means of improving 
services. Such training also helps em- 
ployees win promotions and qualify for 
pay increases. Costs incurred in on- 
the-job trcining are largely borne by 
the city rather than the employee, and 
instruction is given during the regular 
workday. 


Novel Parking Tickets 

Norwich, Connecticut makes it easy for 
parking violators to pay their fines. 
The parking tickets in that city are in 
the form of self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes. To pay his fine the violator 
simply puts the money in the envelope 
and drops it in the mailbox. City offi- 
cials say that the system has speeded 
up parking fine payments. 


Sanitation Instruction 

A sanitation expert is teaching 500 
seventh graders in Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin about sanitary methods used in that 
city. The expert tells the children how 
the city exercises sanitary control over 
milk, water and food. The course also 
shows the relation of clean streets, gar- 
bage and refuse removal to _ public 
health. 

When classroom work is completed, 
each class visits dairies, meat markets, 
restaurants, water works, sewage plants 
or milk and water testing laboratories 
to see the local health department in 
action. THE END 
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The Reds Broke Through 





Marine S/Sst. 
Archie Van Winkle 


Medal of Honor 
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Fears IN DARKNESS, a superior Red force had 
smashed through B Company’s defense line, near 
Sudong. Staff Sergeant (now Second Lieutenant) Van 
Winkle’s platoon lay pinned under murderous fire. The 
entire Company faced destruction, 

Passing a command through his platoon, the sergeant 
leaped from cover, led a desperate rush against the enemy. 
A bullet shattered his left elbow, but he kept going. The 
left-flank squad got separated. Sergeant Van Winkle dashed 
40 yards through heavy fire to bring it in. An exploding 
grenade seriously wounded his chest. Still, lying on the 





ground, he continued to direct the fighting. lI 

Finally he was evacuated, unconscious from loss of 
blood; but the breakthrough had been plugged, the Com- 
pany saved, 

“I found out firsthand,” says Sergeant Van Winkle. 
“that the Reds respect only one thing—strength. But Amer- 
ica has plenty, thanks to our armed forces who serve in the 
field—and good citizens at home who invest in our country’s 
Defense Bonds! | believe in Bonds—as savings to protect 
my family and as strength to protect my country. | own 
them—and I hope you do, too !” 


e & * 





Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds start pay- 
ing interest after 6 months. And average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually when held to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds 
automatically go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. 
Start investing in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; 
you can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish, 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 





The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 

















NOW! ; 
The Greatest | 
} HOSPITALIZATION 3 
VALUE 
SEVER OFFERED} 
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— in a Sky-high Hospital bills can wreck your 
life savings if you don’t have enough 
Mail Coupon Below! 


PROTECTS YOU and YOUR FAMILY 
case SICKNESS or ACCIDENT ee 


Look ahead! Think what a blessing it 
will be to fall back on reliable help 
with those Hospital bills. ACT NOW! 


Smiling and healthy today 
Hospital bed tomorrow! It can happen 
to you, and with shocking suddenness! 








Hospitalization. 
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MAIL 
COUPON 


Saee 


WE PAY CASH DIRECT T0 YOU 


IN ADDITION TO WHAT YOU MAY COLLECT FROM OTHER INSURANCE 


Go to the Hospital for a day, a week, a month, a year or 
longer — your “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays Benefits just as 
long as you stay — there’s absolutely no time limit! 


My, what blessed help! What's more, 
the ‘NO TIME LIMIT’ Policy pays off 
in cash direct to you — regardless of 
what you may collect from any other 
insurance policy for the same dis- 
ability, including Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. This is important — it 
means you can carry the low cost 


confinement. This is the way practical 
minded folks are protecting their 
savings against today’s sky-high 
Hospital bills. 

So be wise! If you’re already insured 
with one Policy get the “NO 
TIME LIMIT” Policy for vital EXTRA 
protection. Of course if you're not 


This Policy is Sold 
Only By Mail! ... It's 
Good Anywhere in 


U.S. and Possessions! 
If sickness or accident puts 


you in a Hospital bed — 
you'll look beck ond thank 
your lucky stors you were 
wise enough to take out 


“NO TIME LIMIT’ Policy IN ADDI- 
TION to any other insurance — then 
collect two ways in case of Hospital 


insured at all, then by all means get 
this Policy just as fast as you can — 
before it’s too late. 


the “NO TIME LIMIT” 

Policy. it's the sensible, 

practicol way to protect your own 
bank occount against the onslaught of 
high Hospital costs. Ask anyone who's 
been through a siege of Hospital bills. 
They'll tell you what a comfort it is 
to have good, safe Hospitalization to 
fall bock on. And we offer you so 
much more for your money. So ACT 
TODAY! Do it before trouble strikes. 


YOU CAN GET MATERNITY 


For slight extra cost husband and wife 
con hove a MATERNITY RIDER attached 
to their regulor Policy and this will 
entitle the couple to a liberal Benefit 
for childbirth confinement and care. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH, SURGERY, POLIO INCLUDED 


This is truly the opportunity of a lifetime. We give you more coverage, 
better coverage, longer coverage at a low cost you can easily afford. The 
“NO TIME LIMIT’ Policy ‘‘thinks’’ of everything. You get generous Hos- 
pital Room and Board Benefits for sickness or accident (rest homes, sani- 
tariums and Govt. Hospitals excluded) . . . you get Cash Benefits for 73 
Surgical Operations . . . Lump Cash for accidental death . . ~. Cash 
Payment for loss of eyes, hands, feet . . . special Polio Protection, plus 
still other valuable coverages. Maternity Rider is available at slight 
extra cost. There's no waiting period for benefits to start. One Policy 
covers individual or entire family, birth to age 75. You'll see the low 
costs in the booklet we send you. Remember — all benefits are paid in 
CASH DIRECT TO YOU. DON’T TAKE CHANCES — BE PROTECTED. Send 
for our FREE BOOK which tells all about this remarkable, low cost 
insurance valve. 


DON’T WAIT TILL IT’S TOO LATE! ACT NOW! 
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RUSH COUPON FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
Dept. 753-KW, Wilmington 99, Del. 
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Please send me, without obligation, full details about your new, low 
é cost NO TIME LIMIT HOSPITAL Plan. No agent will call. 


POLICY BACKED BY STRONG RELIABLE COMPANY 
Our growth and strength lies in the good service 
we give our Policyholders. We do business in oll 
48 stotes ond U. S. possessions. Claims are paid 
promptly in strict accordance with Policy provisions. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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